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Chain of Gold... 


Visitors to England will recall that when they sat down in 
the dining room of a large hotel and ordered a meal a waiter came 
up who wore across his chest a golden key suspended from a 
golden chain. This was the wine waiter asking for his order and 
wearing for the symbol of his office the key to the wine cellar. 


Perhaps at every underwriters’ convention one of the speakers 
might well wear on his chest the golden chain and the golden 
key used by the English wine waiter. His purpose would be to 
remind underwriters of something too often forgotten, that the 
golden key to selling is prospecting and that it depends upon the 
endless chain method of prospecting, which is a golden chain. 


The endless chain is endless as long as it is kept intact. No 
link can be neglected and forgotten if the chain is to continue 
endless. No policyowner must be neglected or forgotten, for a sat- 
isfied policyowner is the perfect prospect and the perfect pros- 
pect to suggest other prospects. No man lives to himself. He has 
brothers and sisters and other relatives and friends and acquaint- 
ances with whom he is linked. 
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T.M. Riehle And 4 
More In Insurance 
Killed By Crash 


Equitable Society General Agent 
in New York Was on Plane 
Destroyed in Collision 


ENROUTE TO WASHINGTON 


R. M. Lynyak, J. ¥ Whitney Baker, 
M. J. Kennedy and H. W. 
St. Clair Also Die 














By CLrarENcE AxMAN 

Theodore M. Riehle, 58, one of the 
leading figures in Greater New York in- 
surance production, was killed on No- 
vember 1 when he was a passenger on 
an Eastern Air Lines passenger plane 
that collided with a twin-engined fighter 
plane piloted by a Bolivian government 
official. The tragedy occurred when over 
National Airport, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Riehle was general agent, Equitable 
Society, 225 West Thirty-fourth Street; 
former president of National Association 
of Life Underwriters; former chairman 
of insurance committee, Chamber of 
Commerce of state of New York; and at 
time of his death was Greater New 
York chairman of the Hoover Citizens’ 
Committee 
recommend economies in U. S. govern- 


created by Congress to 
ment administration. He was a life 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 

In addition to his life insurance gen- 
eral agency Mr. Riehle was president of 
John M. Riehle & Co., which handled 
large general insurance transactions. He 
was on his way to the national capital 
with Robert M. Lynyak, assistant secre- 
tary of United States Guarantee Co., 
who also was killed. Mr. Lynyak was 
head of blanket bond department of 
that company. 


Riehle Career 


Other fatalities among New York in- 
surance men were J. Whitney Baker, 
president, Carpinter & Baker, marine 
underwriters; Michael J. Kennedy, in- 
surance broker and former leader of 
Tammany Hall, and H. W. St. Clair, 
American Plan Corp., 16 Liberty Street. 
Also killed was Gardner W. Taylor, 
director of Phoenix of London Group, 
and William Smyth, formerly with 
Equitable Society. 

A strong, dynamic personality with 
positive views on most subjects, Mr. 
Riehle exerted a great deal of influence 
in all circles in which he moved. When 
he got behind a project he gave it 
every ounce of energy within his power 
and strength. 

Theodore M. was the son of the late 
John M. Riehle who in addition to in- 
surance activities had built up a large 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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_ DIGESTIVE SYSTEM has been 
called “‘nature’s most wonderful 
chemical laboratory.” Throughout 
life, the vitality and strength of every 
part of the body depend largely upon 
how wellthislaboratory doesits work. 





The digestion of a single food may 
require twenty-four hours or longer. 
During this time, digestive juices se- 
creted by glands in the mouth, stom- 
ach, and small intestine and by the 
liver and pancreas make it possible 
for the body to convert food into nu- 
tritional elements. These produce 
heat and energy and supply materials 
necessary for growth and repair. 


Sometimes, however, the digestive 
processes fail to function properly. 
This may be due to faulty eating 
habits, infections, fatigue, food al- 
lergies, emotional disturbances and 
other causes and may lead to minor 
as well as serious digestive disorders. 


In fact, studies show that digestive 
troubles are more common than any 
other ailments except those of the 
respiratory system. 


T HINTS FOR GOOD 
DIGESTION 


1. Avoid eating when rushed or when 
emotionally. upset. 

2. Keep the teeth in good condition 
so that food may be chewed thor- 
oughly. 


3. Drink adequate amounts of water 
(six to eight glasses a day) and estab- 
lish regular habits of elimination. 


4. Do not eat too much or too often. 


5. Cultivate an appetite for a wide 
variety of foods, especially those that 
are rich in the essential nutritional 
elements. 

6. Avoid strenuous exercise immedi- 
ately after eating. 

7. Do not resort to self-treatment. If 
digestive complaints persist, consult. 
the doctor. 





Modern medicine has developed 
many instruments and tests which 
help the doctor to diagnose digestive 





disorders with great accuracy. For 
instance, X-rays permit the doctor 
to follow ‘“‘test meals’ throughout 
the digestive system and to observe 
the position, size, shape, and move- 
ments of the digestive tract. In addi- 
tion, chemical tests and analyses 
give him essential information about 
whether the digestive organs are 
functioning properly. 





Some digestive conditions are so 
trivial that they can often be cor- 
rected by surprisingly simple mea- 
sures, such as eliminating trouble- 
making foods from the diet. Others 
are serious and, if allowed to progress, 
may affect general health, and re- 
quire prolonged dietary restrictions 
or surgery. 


So, it is always wise to seek medi- 
cal advice for persistent digestive 
complaints such as pain, nausea, 
“indigestion,” or even continued 
lack of appetite. The doctor, in most 
cases, can quickly discover the causes 
and suggest corrective treatment that 
may help to insure better digestion 
and better health. 
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ceneral subject of the questions. 


Affording sound and informative an- 
swers to questions of policyholders is 
consuming. more and more of the atten- 
tion of top management. Government 
policies today influence the nation’s eco- 
nomic life and, consequently, the life 
insurance business, to an extent few 
could have foreseen a score of years 
ago. As a result of this new political 
climate, policyholders seek information 
on subjects which formerly did not con- 
cern them. Many questions are being 
asked of the life insurance agents. As 
company officials concerned with adver- 
tising and good public relations, a large 
measure of responsibility for furnishing 
agents with the right answers rests with 
you. To a considerable extent you are 
the molders of the viewpoints expressed 
by the agents in the field. How to assist 
agents in answering the questions of the 
insuring public, to get the information, 
and how to present it to the agent for 
his use, is a vitally important task. 

It is obvious that many of the ques- 
tions asked today require more thorough 
research. Top management is aware of 
this, as is reflected in the extensive re- 
search projects of the Life Insurance 
Association of America in the field of 
savings and investments. Moreover, we 
must put our answers in a form which 
will be easily understood. Our policy- 
holder audience is not technically trained 
in life insurance nor are they econom- 
ists. Nonetheless, policyholders have a 
right to insist upon down-to-earth and 
common-sense answers. 

_Mr. Woodson and I will attempt to 
illustrate the approach which we feel 
might be employed by you in arriving 
at the right answers to a number of 
questions which perplex policyholders. 
¢ do not want to leave the impression 
that the questions we shall discuss are 
hecessarily those most frequently asked. 
ne purpose of the first question is to 
Ing us up to date with respect to cur- 
fent inquiries in Washington which 
affect the business of life insurance. 
Question: What have you life insur- 


br 















People been doing that you need 
0 be investigated? Why is Washington 
alter you ? 


_ Answer: (1) Life insurance, as such, 


z not the target of the two Congres- 
sional subcommittees now conducting 
inquiries, A subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee, under the chair- 
a ot Congressman Celler, _ is 
what yi monopoly power to determine 
ov ‘anges, if any, should be made 
of the ate laws. A subcommittee 
ieee se ommittee on the Economic 
ses a. reterred to as the O’Ma- 
¥ Lommittee, is engaged in broad 








Eugene M. Thore, General Counsel, Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, and B. N. Woodson, Executive Vice 
President, State Life of Indianapolis, Before 
Life Advertisers Assn. 

What was regarded as one of the most important and informative features of 
the annual meeting of Life Insurance Advertisers Association held in Chicago last 
week was the joint appearance of Eugene M. Thore, general counsel, Life Insurance 
Association of America, and B. N. Woodson, executive vice president of Common- 
wealth Life, whose election as executive vice president of State Life of Indianapolis 
was announced in The Eastern Underwriter last week. Called “Giving Agents the 


Right Answers,” Mr. Thore presented questions that policyholders might ask and 
then gave the industry’s answers. Mr. Woodson followed with comment on the 


Questions and Answers 


By Eucenge M. THorE 


General Counsel, Life Insurance Association of America 


economic studies. Since the life insur- 
ance business plays an important role 
in our economy, both of these inquiries 
are reviewing some of our practices 
along with those of other businesses. 

(2) Early this year a joint resolution 
to investigate the life insurance indus- 
try was introduced and favorably re- 
ported by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but the Senate Rules Committee 
held it up. The scope of the inquiry 
contemplated by this resolution has not 
been defined, and the public statements 
by the authors of the resolution, Con- 
gressman Celler and Senator McCarran, 


Giving Agents the Right Answers to Current 


riticisms of Life Insurance 


indicate divergent views. Probably the 
Senate Judiciary Committee had in mind 
a limited study to determine the extent 
to which the states had occupied the 
regulatory field pursuant to Public 
Law 15. 

(3) To date only one life insurance 
industry witness has appeared. At Mr. 
Celler’s invitation, Leroy Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan, testified on 
August 1. Other industry witnesses have 
been invited to appear on November 29 
and 30, and December 1. The O’Ma- 
honey Committee will hear life insur- 
ance leaders on December 8 and 9. 


(4) It is apparent at this stage that 


Mr. Celler supports the theory that 
mere size of competing units is de- 
structive of competition, whereas the 


O’Mahoney Committee is making a con- 
scientious effort to analyze the factors 
affecting the stability of private invest- 
ment. The recent 235-page monograph 
assembled by the staff of the latter 
committee demonstrates an objective ap- 
proach. In the case of Mr. Celler’s 
committee, the staff seems to be pri- 
marily concerned with supporting the 
following views: 

(a) That the large life insurance com- 
panies constitute an undue concentration 
of economic power and, in time, will 
exercise control over a large portion of 
the nation’s assets. 

(b) That due to the alleged concen- 
tration of economic power in the life 
insurance business, limitations as to the 
size of insurance companies might well 
be imposed. 

(5) On September 23, U. S. News and 
World Report presented the results of 


Comments on Questions 


By B. N. Woopson 
Vice President, State Life of Indianapolis 


Question No. 1 (The Washington “In- 
vestigation”) 

Gene, your words constitute an ex- 
tremely precise and comprehensive set 
of answers to any question about the 
Washington Investigation. 

It seems to me that the nub of the 
matter—the story as a salesman would 
tend to express it, the story in the sim- 
ple and everyday language which the 
public wants to hear it—is that life in- 
surance as such, viz., life insurance as a 
device by which the individual can pro- 
vide economic security for his family 
and himself, is not under fire. 

As you point out, one investigation is 
(supposedly at least) studying the gen- 
eral question of monopoly to determine 
what changes if any should be made in 
the Anti-trust laws, and in that connec- 
tion is inquiring into the question of 
monopoly in our business. Fortunately, 
the one point above all others upon 
which every life insurance fieldman is 
well informed is the fact that ours is a 
highly competitive business. However, 
it is important that they understand 
equally well that the so-called “concen- 
tration of economic power” in the hands 
of the life insurance companies does not 
in any sense restrict monopoly in our 
business or any other. 

It seems to me that all of us will do 
well to keep in mind, and to reiterate, 
the simple, homely fundamental fact that 
life insurance is, after all, the property 
of the “little man.” Somewhere around 
80 million or more different lives are 


insured in this country, and this means 
that the average policyholder has about 


a $600 pro rata share of the assets of 
American life insurance companies. 
What is a lot more important, this par- 
ticular average is much more significant 
than many mean or average figures, 
since there are few life insurance “mil- 
lionaires” to distort the average figure. 
Let us never forget that life insurance is 
“the little fellow’s bank.” 

Question No. 2 (Equity Capital) 

It seems to me that here is a criticism 
with which we must deal forthrightly. 
Any criticism to the effect that life in- 
surance is not supplying sufficient equity 
capital is, and should be so recognized 
by every life insurance man and woman, 
nothing more nor less than an attack 
on the basic investment policy of the 
life insurance industry. That policy has 
a'ways been concerned first and fore- 
most with the safe investment of policy- 
holders’ funds—and always should be! 

I am the first to acknowledge that 
life insurance, in selecting its invest- 
ments, should give due consideration to 
the general and social obligation of the 
industry to the public at large—but I 
believe with all my heart and soul that 
the first consideration is the safety of 
the funds entrusted to our business. 

The problem of shortages of equity 
capital, either for the expansion of ex- 
isting businesses or for the creation of 
new ones, is a tax problem. It can be 
solved by so revising the tax laws of 
our land as to provide an opportunity 
for gain sufficient to venture capital out 
of hiding .. . and it is a problem which 
should not be approached by an attempt 
to “liberalize” (which might mean to 

(Continued on Page 13) 


an interview with Representative Celler, 
who was asked the following question 
applying to all large corporations: 


“Do you believe that Congress should 
by statute fix the size of sales volume 
that companies might achieve?” 


Mr. Celler replied by referring to the 
suggestion of several witnesses before 
his committee that the Federal Trade 
Commission could be given the power, 
under the Clayton Act, to arrange for 
voluntary or imposed dissolutions on 
finding that bigness in an _ industry 
destroyed competition. 

Regarding this suggestion, Mr. Celler 
expressed uncertainty when he said: 


“Furthermore, a suggestion has been 
made in which I think there is merit, 
but again, as I said before, I may want 
to change my point of view depending 
upon the additional evidence that will 
be adduced. I would want this sugges- 
tion screened most carefully * * *” 


(6) There appears in the transcript of 
hearings before the Celler subcommittee 
as of Wednesday, July 13, 1949, the fol- 


lowing remark of Chairman Celler: 


“The insurance companies will not let 
us investigate. There is pending a joint 
resolution offered by the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, together with 
myself as chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, and through the mach- 
inations of the insurance companies that 
resolution is stymied in the Rules Com- 
mittee of the Senate.” 


So far as I can determine, this state- 
ment is without foundation. The Life 
Insurance Association of America, the 
American Life Convention, and the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance have made no 
effort whatsoever to interfere with this 
investigation. Life insurance company 
officials, as far as I know, strongly 
favor this position and believe that op- 
position would generate support for an 
investigation. 

Question: What about the charge 
that life insurance companies are con- 
tributing to a shortage of equity capital 
which is retarding the organization of 
new corporations and the growth of 


little fellows? 
Answer: (1) Stock financing in the 
case of established corporations has 


fallen to low levels because other meth- 
ods of financing, such as retention of 
earnings and direct loans, are more at- 
tractive. The recent monograph assem- 
bled by the staff of the O’Mahoney 
Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port points out that in 1947 and 1948, 
corporations retained 60% of corporate 
profits after taxes. (Monograph, p. 114.) 


(2) The monograph points out that 
the number of small firms has increased 
faster than population growth. In 1900, 
there were only 21 small firms per 1,000 
persons, whereas in 1947, there were 26 
firms per 1,000 persons. (Monograph, 
p. 119.) 

(3) A survey indicates that during a 
recent year only 2% of firms were sold 
or liquidated due to lack of capital. The 
fact that only 12% of corporation fail- 


ures was due to lack of capital was 
“surprising” to the staff making the 
report. (Survey of Current Business, 
April 1947, p. 5 and 6; monograph, 
p. 126.) 

(4) Studies of the Department of 
Commerce reveal that new businesses 


organized between 1945 and the end of 
the third quarter of 1947, invested $7 
billion, composed of 63% personal sav- 
ings, 14% obtained through bank loans, 
8% from suppliers, and 11% from otker 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Secretary National Life 


ANDREW. J. BLACKMORE 


The new secretary of National Life of 
Vermont, Andrew J. Blackmore, whose 
election was reported briefly in The 
Eastern Underwriter last week, is an 
associate in the Society of Actuaries. He 
had joined National Life in the actuarial 
department in 1921 and was assistant 
actuary for nine years before he was 
made assistant secretary in 1946. 

Mr. Blackmore succeeds Herbert R. 
Pierce who held the post from 1936 
until his death last August. Mr. Black- 
more has lived most of his life in 
Vermont although a native of Brooklyn. 
He graduated from Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., in 1920 with a B.A. 
and had served three years in the Navy 
during World War I. 





D. OF C. UNDERWRITERS ASSN. 





W. Ellwood Baker Gets Wilner Memo- 
rial Award; President McCausland 
Reports Membership at 414 


W. Ellwood Baker of New York Life 
last week received the Bernard L. Wilner 
Memorial Award, given annually by the 
District of Columbia Life Underwriters 
Association to the man who, during the 
past year, has “rendered the most out- 
standing service to the institution of life 
insurance in the District of Columbia.” 
The award was established last year by 
the family of Mr. Wilner, Washington 
life underwriter killed in the last war. 
Mr. Baker, formerly a well-known edu- 
cator in Colorado, has compiled an ex- 
cellent record in New York Life, which 
he joined in 1934. He is chairman of 
the DCLU educational committee. 

Some 350 members attended the asso- 
ciation’s opening luncheon of the season. 
They heard President William McCaus- 
land, Acacia, report that the membership 
drive had increased the size of the 
association to 414. McCausland said that 
a goal of 500 members has been set, to be 
eached by the time the DCLU plays 
host to the NALU convention next year. 

Guest speaker at the luncheon was 
Henry W. Persons, manager of Mutual 
Life’s Chicago agency. 






Dickey Agcy., Los Angeles, 
Sets High Production Mark 


For the second consecutive month the 
Allen L. Dickey Agency of Great-West 
Life at Beverly Hills, Calif., has topped 
the $500,000 mark in paid for business, 
the October total being $550,264. The 
agency has also paid for the year to 
date a total. of $4,087,923. 





JAMESTOWN ASS’N SPEAKER 

Leo P. Noonan, New York State As- 
semblyman, addressed the October meet- 
ing of the Jamestown Life Underwriters. 
E. W. Switzer, association president, 
presided. 





Solomon Huber Agency Forum Held 


Restricted to Attorneys, Accountants and Trust Officers; Six 
Outstanding Speakers From Legal and Tax Fields 


on Program; Seventh Annual Affair 


The complexities of disposing of a 
business interest at death formed the 
basis of the Seventh Estate Planner’s 
Forum of the Solomon Huber agency, 
Mutual Benefit life, New York, held at 
the Hotel Commodore last week. Six 
outstanding speakers from the legal and 
tax fields built their presentations 
around Mr. Huber’s 56 Point Check List 
for Buy and Sell Situations. 

Restricted exclusively to attorneys, ac- 
countants and trust officers, the Forum 
which started at 3:00 p.m. adjourned at 
10:00 p.m., having recessed only for din- 
ner. 

Speakers included Theodore Ness, of 
Hays, Wolf, Schwabacher, Sklar and 
Epstein, tax attorneys; Milton Young, 
chairman, Tax Planning Clinic of the 
Practicing Law Institute and member of 
New York University Graduate Law 
School faculty; William J. Casey, chair- 
man of the research Institute of Amer- 
ica Board of Editors; Stuart A. Mon- 
roe, associate general agent, Huber 
agency, and formerly assistant counsel, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; Al- 
bert Hirst, counsel, New York State Life 
Underwriters Association ; Bernard 
Speisman, executive editor, Alexander 
Tax News Letter and consultant to tax 
publishers. 


Huber Remarks 


Mr. Huber, who presided at the forum, 
which is designed to cement relations 
with the legal, accounting and fiduciary 
fields, said that agreements which are 
to be effective at death for the purpose 
of disposing of a business interest are 
not new as we reckon innovations. “But 


to many of your clients they appear as 
something of a novelty to be promptly 
relegated to the mass of unimportant de- 
tails worth filing away for consideration 
at some future time a time that 
somehow never arrives for some because 
the grim reaper has put in a prior ap- 
pearance. 

“Attorneys are loathe to initiate such 
agreements,” Mr. Huber said, “pre- 
ferring instead, from a strong ethical 
sense, that the client make first over- 
tures. The client generally learns about 
‘buy and sell’ agreements from an insur- 
ance man or perhaps the estate planning 
life representative and then turns to 
his attorney for advice and the drafting 
of the required instrument. Naturally, 
the life insurance man’s kind of offices 
are not entirely gratuitous. While his 
attentions are strictly honorable, he is 
interested too in effecting a sale, all the 
more so if the proceeds of the business 
interest are to be integrated in a 
smoothly functioning estate distribution 
plan. Which leads us to the question: 
Should life insurance support the agree- 
ment ? 

“Consider the impact upon the enter- 
prise and hence upon the decedent’s 
family of: 

“The death of the survivor; the dis- 
ability of the survivor; the death of a 
key or pivotal employe; competition 
from new inventions; competition from 
either newly created or expanding enti- 
ties in the same field; adverse changes 
in the economic cycle; legislation ef- 
fecting increased income taxation; im- 
portuning creditors. 

“Life insurance cannot eliminate such 
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Cif Me Mlle 
Co cept 


The insurance man, having discovered 
the problem of his prospect through a 
low-pressure, give-and-take interview, 
must then know how to deal with it in a 


manner that is crystal clear. 


Clifford L. McMillen 
347 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
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OPPORTUNITY KNOCks! 


An experienced pension man is needed 
for permanent connection with large 
metropolitan general agency, Salary 
and commission. State prior experience 
and education. Address Box 1911, The 
Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7. 
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hazards but it can and will put into the 
hands of the decedent’s beneficiaries the 
dollar value of his interest so that the 
burden of contending with these Possi- 
bilities will be shifted to the  suryiyor 
who in all good conscience should be 
expected to cope with them as an over. 
all risk implicit in business undertak. 
ings. 

“Yet the survivor is not penalized, The 
policy he owns on the decedent's life 
brings him these corresponding adyan- 
tages: 

“1. He is in undisputed possession of 
the decedent’s interest. 

“2. Should he become disabled he can 
employ competent help from the income 
formerly earned by the decedent. 

“3. While the death of a key employe 
may be an ever-present hazard to the 
survivor he can make adequate provision 
during his own lifetime to meet this 
contingency from the income formerly 
earned by the decedent. 

“4. The problems of competition from 
any source and of coping with depressed 
periods, increased taxation and deman¢- 
ing creditors are ever-present and de- 
pend to a large extent for solution in 
the originality, creative ability and ini- 
tiative of the survivor. But he is forti- 
fied by the elimination of the dollars no 
longer payable to his late associate and 
which can be used to improve the l- 
quidity of the firm’s position. 

“An agreement can be effected with- 
out life insurance but can it be truly e- 
fective as to ultimate results? The sur- 
vivor can meet his obligation to pur- 
chase by making an outright single pay- 
ment, arranging to make instalment pay- 
ments or borrowing.” 

Concluding Mr. Huber said that the 
agreement presents many ramification’ 
involving tax considerations and local 
law. “Contributions by Form Books art 
few and incomplete,” he said, “the field 
is so highly specialized that few get 
eral practitioners are aware of the pit 
falls in the path of the unwary client. 
There is no ‘best way’ to proceed.” 


Stockholders’ Agreements 
Milton Young, who discussed the prat- 


tical aspects of stockholders’ agree: 
ments, said that agreements among 
stockholders in closely held corpora 


tions, which attempt to regulate the dis 
position of shares during life and up0 
death, have achieved a deserved popt 
larity. “The interests defined are thos 
of the retiring stockholder, the estate 
a deceased stockholder, the surviving 
stockholders and the corporation itseli 

“The individual stockholder wishes ! 
restrict his associates from indiscrifl- 
nate disposition of shares to persons Ut 
known or undesirable. Hence, resttt 
tions are imposed on lifetime sales 
transfers. At the same time some mt 
chanism of retirement may be desitel 


which usually takes the form of subject F 


ing sales to strangers to a prior opti 
in favor of the remaining stockholders 

Continuing Mr. Young said: “ ach 
stockholder is also desirous of ma 
appropriate arrangements 


ment, and a fair purchase price. 


“The individual similarly wishes ass" F 
of an asso 


ciate, the stock owned by the deceden! 


ance that, upon the death 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Agey. Mgr. Paul Revere 
And Mass. Protective 


E. R. HODGKINS ELECTED V. P. 





To Be Assisted by Harry J. Shaffer, 
Harland L. Knight and R. F. Hoard; 
Hodgkins With Company Since 1932 


Edward R. Hodgkins has been elected 
vice president and manager of agencies, 
Massachusetts Protective Association, 


and Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass., 
it has been announced by Frank L. Har- 
ington, president. He takes over the 


EDWARD R. HODGKINS 


agency functions previously directed by 
J. Harry Wood who has resigned. 

Mr. Hodgkins has been with the com- 
panies since 1932. He became assistant 
secretary in 1935 and superintendent of 
agencies earlier this year. He is a gradu- 
ate of the United States Naval Academy 
and served in World War II as lieu- 
tenant commander. 


Mr. Hodgkins will be assisted in the 
agency management of the companies 
by Harry J. Shaffer, agency vice presi- 
dent; Harland L. Knight, superintendent 
of agencies, and R. F. Hoard, agency 
secretary. 


In addition to the changes in agency 
organization, the following appointments 
have been made: Joseph C. Molder, vice 
president and secretary; Robert D. Har- 
tington, vice president and treasurer; 
Orville F. Grahame, vice president and 
general counsel; Harold R. Lawson, vice 
president and actuary; Francis A. Har- 
tington, vice president and Group secre- 
tary; Warren A. Ellsworth, comptroller 
and assistant secretary, and Stephen R. 
Johnson, assistant treasurer and assis- 
tant secretary. 





Robert E. Little General 


Agent at San Francisco 


Columbian National Life has appointed 
obert E. Little, former assistant mana- 
ger of agencies of the company, as gen- 
eral agent at San Francisco. Graduate 
of University of Denver, he joined the 
company in 1945 after service in the 
mente Corps oy in his first six months 
lualined for the company’ D P 
Fae 3 pany’s top produc 
In 1946, he came to the home office as 
director of training, where he set up the 
company’s first home office school, and 
a three-year basic to advanced study 
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Agency Management. 


course, Earlier this year, he was ap- 
Pointed assistant manager of agencies. 
general agent, Mr. Little will be 
sponsible for one of the company’s 
a collection areas in both life and 
cane and health business. He is a 
fraduate of the LIAMA’s School in 








Agree As to Taxation 
On Income of Life Cos. 


CHAIRMAN LYNCH STATEMENT 





To Base Tax on Average Experience 
in Place of Present Fixed 
Interest Element 





The subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee of House of Repre- 
sentatives, chairman of which is Con- 
gressman Walter Lynch of New York, 
and which is considering income tax of 
life insurance companies, met with-the 
joint committee of ALC and LIAA in 
Washington last week. chairman of 
which is A. J. McAndless, president, 
Lincoln National Life. At that meeting 
two alternative tax plans were proposed 
to the joint committee for presentation 
to the companies. As a result of these 
proposals made by the Ways and Means 
subcommittee a meeting of companies 
was held in Chicago on Monday of this 
week for the purpose of considering the 
proposals. 

Question before the Federal tax meet- 
ing of the companies in Chicago was 
that of a preference between the Dough- 
ton resolution freezing Secretary of the 
Treasury’s ratio at 92% for 1948 and 
1949 or alternative stop-gap for years 
1947-49 based on average rate formula, 
negatives eliminated; or, whether both 
should be opposed. Aggregate tax rev- 
enue is about the same under either al- 
ternative. 

The Agreement Reached 


On November 1, Chairman Lynch an- 
nounced that the representatives of the 
life insurance business are in accord 
with one of the plans suggested by the 
House subcommittee. In his statement 
Congressman Lynch said: 

“A very difficult problem was _ pre- 
sented to the subcommittee. With the 
assistance of the representatives of the 
insurance companies, the Treasury De- 
partment, and the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, I think we have solved it. We have 
had splendid cooperation and are now 
in a position to report our recommenda- 
tions to the full committee when we 
come back in January.” 

Under a formula adopted in the Rev- 
enue Code of 1942, which is still in 
effect, no Federal income tax was pay- 
able by the companies on their life in- 
surance business for 1947, 1948 and 1949, 
as a result of the inclusion in the for- 
mula of a fixed interest rate which has 
become unrealistic with the unforeseen 
decline in interest rates. 

A new proposal substitutes for each 
of the years 1947, 1948 and 1949 the 
average experience of the business in 
place of the fixed interest element pro- 
vided in the present formula. It is esti- 
mated that the new proposal will pro- 
duce a total of approximately $90,000,000 
in revenue for the three years. The plan 
is the culmination of discussions which 
have been going on between represen- 
tatives of the insurance companies and 
the Government since 1947. 


The Committees 


The Lynch subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of Taxa- 
tion on life insurance companies con- 
sists of Representatives Gregory, Ken- 
tucky; Camp, Georgia; Forand, Rhode 
Island; Reed, New York; Simpson, 
Pennsylvania; and Kean, New Jersey. 
The McAndless committee consists of 
Claris Adams, Horace R. Bassford, Jo- 
seph M. Bryan, Francis W. Cole, Louis 
W. Dawson, Alexander T. Maclean, 
Louis R. Menagh, Jr., Robert L. Hogg, 
Alfred N. Guertin, Bruce E. Shepherd 
and Mr. McAndless. 





New York Life Wins Award 


New York Life won the bronze award 
presented each year by Financial World 
of New York for the best annual report 
advertisement of a financial institution, 
presented at the banquet of 1,200 execu- 
tives in New York, Monday evening. 


T. M. Riehle Dies 


(Continued from Page 1) 


real estate operation on Long Island 
where several decades ago he _ had 
started buying farms which he devel- 
oped. For many years John M. was 
president of the National Democratic 
Club. He became president of several 
building and realty companies on Long 
Island and developed a great deal of 
business and residential properties on 
the north shore, located at. Flushing, 
Great Neck, Manhasset and Port Wash- 
ington. These corporations, of which he 
was president, were Manhasset Park 
Co., North Shore Building Co., and Long 
Island Sound Realty Co. John M. Riehle 
died in 1936. 

Theodore M. Riehle was graduated 
from New York University where he got 
the degree of LL.B. and LL.M. He was 
also admitted to the bar. Joining his 
father’s enterprises after leaving college 
he became an expert in all kinds of in- 
surance coverage, in building and prop- 
erty management. One of his own real 
estate activities in the early ’40’s was 
the building of a super food market in 
Little Neck, L. I., which he operated 
as H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., one of the 
largest chain store outfits. 


Interest in Public and Civic Affairs 


Throughout his career Theodore M. 
evinced a great interest in public rela- 
tions, true not only of the insurance 
business but civically. In Manhasset, 
Long Island, he took the lead in solving 
parking problems and _ built parking 
areas behind his Plandome Road stores. 
At various times he staged battles about 
taxation matters where people thought 
insurance or business was getting a bad 
break. A born scrapper, when he got 
steamed up over a situation he never 
hesitated to act, often assuming leader- 
ship. 

One of his activities which gave him 
a great deal of pleasure was his presi- 
dency of the Economic Club of New 
York and some of its most famous meet- 
ings were under Riehle’s administration. 
When he started to get the consent of 
an outstanding personality to address 
a dinner of the club he rarely accepted 
“no” for an answer. Some of those he 
invited to address the club and who did 
so were General Marshall, Viscount 
Halifax when British Ambassador here, 
Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Ambassador; T. 
V. Soong, foreign minister of the Chin- 
ese National Government; General 
Eisenhower, Governor Dewey, and W. 
W. Aldrich, head of Chase National 
3ank. Mr. Riehle was a trustee of Lenox 
Hill Hospital and American College. 

At gatherings of the Equitable gen- 
eral agents and managers he was a 
forceful figure. His relationship with 
officers of the Society were close. 


Becomes NALU President 


While always well known in _ the 
Greater New York insurance area Mr. 
Riehle did not become nationaly known 
in the life insurance field until 1933 
when he announced that he was a can- 
didate for president of National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. This caused 
quite a stir in the association as his 
name had not been mentioned for the 
post. But Riehle decided to stage a 
fight as he had his own ideas as to how 
the association should be run and he 
wanted to be its chief elective officer. 
His manager in the battle was Gerald A. 
Eubank, manager of the Prudential, 40 
Wall Street, New York City. The con- 
vention was held and Riehle was de- 
feated. When friends started to sympa- 
thize he said: “Watch what happens 
next year. I have just started to fight.” 
The next year he won and he did a good 
job as president. He held that office 
with NALU in 1934 and 1935. 

In September, 1937, Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, then general agent, Penn Mu- 
tual, Chicago, was elected president of 
NALU. Shortly thereafter he resigned 
after becoming agency vice president of 
Penn Mutual Life. When the NALU 
board of trustees met in New York in 





THEODORE M. RIEHLE 


December, 1937, during the week when 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents 
(now LIAA) met at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in annual convention the NALU 
board of trustees appointed a committee 
to recommend a president for the unex- 
pired term, one of the members being 
Julian S. Myrick. The committee elected 


Riehle as Patterson’s successor. As 
president of NALU Mr. Riehle wrote 
two memoranda which attracted wide 


attention. One advocated the elimination 
of part-time agents in cities of 50,000 or 
more population. The other advocated 
the elimination of unfit agents wherever 
located. Mr. Riehle lived on Park Ave- 
nue, New York. He leaves a widow and 
a son, Theodore M. Riehle, Jr. 

Riehle funeral service was at Marble 
Collegiate Church, Fifth Avenue and 
29th Street, Friday noon. 


J. Harry Wood Resigns 








Boris, Boston 


J. HARRY WOOD 


J. Harry Wood, executive vice presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Protective Asso- 
ciation and Paul Revere Life, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has resigned. 

A graduate of Harvard Mr. Wood 
began his insurance career in Group 
department of John Hancock and later 
spent three years as production mana- 
ger in Columbus, O., with Ralph Hoyer 
agency. From there he joined the old 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
in Hartford. He returned to supervisory 
field in 1936 as agency comptroller of 
John Hancock, later became manager 
of general agencies and then vice presi- 
dent and manager of general agencies. 
He joined the Massachusetts Protective 
and Paul Revere in 1944. 
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W. McElroy Blair Appointed Hartford Courant Publishe; Ws 


Made Conn. Mut. Directo, 


GUARDIAN’S PR- 70 
Preferred Risk Policy 


that offers a TOP VALUE 


in insurance protection! 








WM. McELROY BLAIR 


William McElroy Blair, recently ap- 
pointed associate manager of the Balti- 
more agency of the Continental Ameri- 
can, (L. Reynor Dukes manager) is a 
native of New York City. He attended 
the McBurney Preparatory School in 
Manhattan, New York and Mount 
Hermon Junior College in Massa- 
chusetts. He started his selling career 
traveling as a sales representative for 
the Elliot Hosiery Co. for two years. 
Later he was employed in a_ sales 
capacity by Hutzler Brothers depart- 
ment store in Baltimore. 

Mr. Blair started his life insurance 
career with another life insurance com- 
pany in Baltimore in February, 1940. 
In June, 1947, he became associated with 
Continental American. After a period of 
personal selling, he spent several months 
working as a member of the home office 
agency department assisting managers 
and general agents in various phases of 
their activity. On October 1, 1948, he 
was appointed assistant manager in Bal- 
timore. From this position he became 
associate manager of the Baltimore 
Agency October 15. 





Joins Sterling Agency 

Ray Lonon, president of Sterling IIli- 
nois Agency, Inc., Chicago, announced 
the addition to its management staff 
of Norbert J. J. Sullivan as director of 
its life educational program. 

Mr. Sullivan will assume complete 
charge of the life educational activities 
for the Sterling Illinois Agency through- 
out the state of Illinois. Much of his 
time will be spent in a field supervisory 
capacity devoting his activities to life 
promotion only. He has immediate plans 
to institute a ten week educational pro- 
gram for all men in the field. 

Mr. Sullivan has been in the life in- 
surance business for 17 years. He has 
served as educational director at both 
the Eureka Maryland Assurance and 
North American Accident companies, 
with his business career interrupted for 
a three year and ten month period of 
service in the Army Air Corps. He was 
discharged with the rank of major. 





N’western Mutual Dividends 
Northwestern Mutual Life will con- 
tinue for 1950 the same scale of divi- 
dends paid in 1949. The rate of inter- 
est allotted to funds held continues to 
be 3% on most policies, but will be 
2¥%4% on policies with a lower interest 
guarantee, the same as in 1949. 

The annual dividends, set aside from 
mortality and expense savings and sur- 
plus interest and to be paid in 1950, 
will total in excess of $38,000,000. The 
Northwestern Mutual now has nearly 
$6 billion of life insurance in force on 


1,370,000 policies. 





Age 35 — $10,000 





Annual Premium 


for 20 years 


Less annual dividends for 
20 years, based on 


on 


20 Year Net Cost 
Less 20th year 


he ee 


$275 
x20 


20 Year Net Ledger Cost 


That’s an average of 


$5,500. 


1,191. 


4,309. 


4,130. 
$179. 





90 cents a year per $1,000 


—and that’s only one 


of its many attractions! 


Minium Amount Issue— 


$10,000 


General insurance brokers are invited to call or write the 
nearest Guardian office for the complete, interesting story. 


The 


GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


New York 3, N. Y. 


50 Union Square 
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JOHN R. REITEMEYER 


Succeeding Raymond E. Baldwin 
whose appointment to the Connecticut 
Supreme Court made necessary his res- 
ignation, the Connecticut Mutual Life 
board has elected as a director John R, 
Reitemeyer, president and _ publisher of 
The Hartford Courant. 

Mr. Reitemeyer began his newspaper 

career in Elizabeth, N. J., where he was 
born, working for the Elizabeth Daily 
Journal during his high school vacations, 
He came to Hartford to attend Trinity 
College, from which he holds a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. While at Trinity he won 
his letter in football and was active in 
various undergraduate activities. 
_ Upon graduating from Trinity he 
joined the Courant as a reporter, sub- 
sequently becoming assistant city editor, 
Sunday editor, city editor, and after serv- 
ing in the Army as a colonel from 1%! 
to 1946, returned to the Courant as exec- 
utive vice president. Upon the death of 
Maurice S. Sherman in 1947, Mr. Reite- 
meyer was elected president of The 
Hartford Courant Co. and publisher ot 
The Hartford Courant. 

Mr. Reitemeyer is president of Trinity 
College _Alumni Association, trustee ot 
the Society for Savings and the Amer- 
ican School for the Deaf, and a director 
of various social service agencies, among 
them being the Hartford Community 
Chest, Hartford Y. M. C. A., Connecticut 
Mental Hygiene Society, and the Ne 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 
He is a member of Sigma Nu and of 
Pi Gamma Mu honorary social science 
fraternity. During the war he was 
awarded the Legion of Merit and the 
Army Commendation Ribbon with palm 
At present he is commanding officer 0! 
the 1035th Military Intelligence Group 
of U. S. Army Reserve. 





Financing New Building 
New York Life has completed a 
rangements for the financing of a new 


10-story office building now being buitf 


in Dallas for the Bryan-Bullingtot 


Corporation, the ground lessee, on Ff 
plot located on the north side of Bulling: f 
ton Street, extending from Bryan 0— 


Federal Streets. The entire building wi 
be leased for occupancy by the Atlantic 
Refining Co. under a long term mt 
lease with Bryan-Bullington Corp. as the 
sublessor. 

New York Life’s financing will be 
$2,325,000 represented by 15-year 34h 
first mortgage leasehold sinking 1M 
bonds to be issued by Bryan-Bullingto® 
Corp. 

The new building is being erected by 
Henry C. Beck Co. of Dallas. 
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THE MILh AND THE CREAM 


By Garnett Y. Clark, Baltimore-Washington 


My life insurance market is like a bottle of milk. 
It’s made up of two parts, the milk and the 
cream. The milk represents the bulk of the busi- 
ness I write—the policies which provide incomes 
for widows and retirement in the sunset years. 
The cream is a by-product which comes as a 
result of having procured the milk. It turns an 
average year’s production into a good year. That 
cream is business insurance. 

Now, I don’t pretend to be a business insur- 
ance specialist. All I want to know is enough to 
recognize a business insurance situation when I 
see one. The Provident’s “Business Insurance 
Presentations,” with the Chart for 
Tomorrow, are about all I need to de- 
velop a case. The complicated details 
can always be worked out later with 
the attorneys. 

A recent case will show you what 
I mean. 

A sole proprietor felt that he had 
sufficient insurance and repeatedly re- 
fused to discuss the subject with me. 





However, one day I asked what would become of 
the business at his death, since there was no 
one to take it over. He confessed that he and 
his attorney had been thinking about that, too, 
and had tried to work out a way of selling 
the business to his employees, but without suc- 
cess. I explained that I knew of several cases 
where such a situation had been solved by busi- 
ness insurance, and asked his permission to dis- 
cuss the plan with his attorney. 

The outcome, briefly, was a $100,000 case 
which not only will enable the employees to 
buy the business at the owner’s death but which 
will also provide a cash fund for 
the widow to pay the estate taxes. 

I’m just an average agent. Last year 
my production totaled about a half 
million. Although I like to consider 
myself a specialist in programming 
personal insurance through the“‘ Chart 
for Living,” 40 percent of my pro- 
duction was business insurance. To 
me, that’s pretty rich cream. 


Sales Ideas from “Provident Notes’ 
published by 


PROVIDENT 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 
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H. A. Richmond Elected 


New President of LAA Winners of LAA Advertising Awards 


The results of the 1949 annual exhibits competition of the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association, which were announced at the annual meeting at the Drake 





H. A. RICHMOND 


At the closing session of the three- 
day conference of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association held in Chicago 
last week the following officers and ex- 
ecutive committee members were elected 
for the 1949-50 term: 

H. A. Richmond, general supervisor of 


coordination, Metropolitan Life, presi- 
dent; R. B. Taylor, CLU, associate 
agency manager, Jefferson Standard 


Life, vice president; David W. Tibbott, 
director of advertising, New England 
Mutual Life, secretary; Arthur F. Sis- 
son, advertising director, State Mutual 
Life, treasurer; Joseph M. Locke, super- 
visor of publications, Gulf Life, editor. 
Executive committee—John L. Briggs, 
vice president and director of advertis- 
ing, Southland Life; A. L. Cawthorn- 
Page, manager Canadian publications, 
Metropolitan Life; H. G. Kenagy, vice 
president, Mutual Benefit Life; Alan 
M. Kennedy, director of public relations, 
Northwestern National Life; George 
Pease, sales promotion section, Equi- 
table Life of Iowa; J. P. White, adver- 
tising manager, Lincoln National Life. 

Mr. Richmond entered the life insur- 
ance business about 29 years ago. Prior 
to joining the Metropolitan Life 22 years 
ago, he was in advertising agency work. 
He joined the company in the publicity 
and advertising service in the policyhold- 
ers service bureau. He has been active 
in LAA activities for more than a decade, 
during which time he has served on 
many important committees, the board of 
directors, as treasurer and last year was 
vice president. He succeeds Alan M. 
Kennedy, director of public relations, 
Northwestern National Life, as president. 

Mr. Richmond has also been active 
in the American Marketing Association, 
having served as a member of the board 
of directors for two years and one year 
as chairman. ; 





Thore - Answers 
(Continued from Page 3) 


loans, the latter obtained mostly from 
friends and relatives. (Monograph, pp. 
129-130.) The predominant position of 
personal savings is characteristic of all 
new capital formations. Thus, life insur- 
ance and other forms of personal sav- 
ings should be encouraged so that indi- 
viduals, through personal savings, can 
form new enterprises. The high risk 
factor in newly-organized corporations 
makes it undesirable in most cases for 
life insurance companies to furnish the 
capital. 

(5) Equity capital in the case of small 
business can best be obtained by en- 
couraging individual thrift, and by revi- 
sion of the tax laws to provide more 
incentive, for example, avoid double 


Hotel, Chicago, last week, are as follows: 


Material to Motivate Agents — 

Group I—Mutual Benefit Life; New 
England Mutual Life; Occidental Life. 

Group II—Business Men’s Assurance; 
Crown Life; Ohio National Life. 

Group II]—American Mutual Life; 
Life Ins. Co. of Georgia; Sun Life, Bal- 
timore. 


Publications addressed to agents — 

Group I—Connecticut Mutual; Manu- 
facturers Life; Massachusetts Mutual; 
Union Central Life. 

Group II—Franklin Life; National Life 
& Accident; Ohio National Life. 

Group III—Atlantic Life; Life Ins. 
Co. of Georgia; Northern Life, Seattle. 





Prospecting or pre-approach mate- 
rial — 

Group I—State Mutual Life; Union 
Central Life. 
Group II—Business Men’s Assurance. 

Group III—Atlantic Life; Standard 
Life of Indiana. 


Sales Aids — 

Group I—Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; Equitable Life of Iowa; Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; Reliance Life. 

Group IIJ—Excelsior Life; Franklin 
Life; National Life & Accident. 

Group III—Atlantic Life; Monarch 
Life of Canada; Sun Life, Baltimore. 


Prestige and good-will builders — 

Group I—Bankers Life; Connecticut 
Mutual; Northwestern Mutual; Provi- 
dent Mutual. 

Group II—California- Western States 
Life; General American Life; North 


American Life Assurance, Canada. 
Group III — Baltimore Life; 
Life; Pilot Life. 


Girard 


Policyholder material — 

Group I—Connecticut Mutual; John 
Hancock; Massachusetts Mutual; Na- 
tional Life of Vermont. 

Group II-—Business Men’s Assurance; 
Guardian Life; Imperial Life Assurance. 

Group I]1]—American Mutual Life; Fi- 
delity Life Assn.; Northern Life, Seattle. 


National Magazine Advertising — 
Group I—Bankers Life; John 

cock; Northwestern Mutual. 
Group II—Excelsior Life. 


Han- 





Newspaper advertising — 

Group I—Great-West Life; London 
Life; Mutual Life of Canada. 

Group IIl—Berkshire Life; Continen- 
tal Assurance; Excelsior Life. 

Group III—Life Ins. Co. of Georgia; 
Northern Life of Canada; Shenandoah 


Life. 


Insurance Journal Advertising — 

Group I—Connecticut General; Mutual 
Life of N. Y.; Travelers. 

Group I]—Berkshire Life; Continental 
Assurance; Franklin Life. 

Group II]I—Northern Life, 
Standard Life, Indiana. 


Seattle; 


Employe Relations Material — 

Group I—John Hancock; New England 
Mutual; Sun Life of Canada. 

Group II— Confederation Life Assn.; 
Guardian Life; National Life and Acci- 
dent. 





taxation of corporate dividends, and pro- 
vide more liberal rules for depreciation 
of equipment. Senator O’Mahoney sup- 
ported this conclusion when he said 
before the Special Committee on Post 
War Economic Policy and Planning: 

“To my way of thinking, one of the 
principal objectives of this committee 
should be thoroughly and completely to 
assess the practicability of the form of 
incentive taxation...” 

Question: Don’t the life insurance 
companies practically control the large 
loan market now? Isn’t this against the 
general public interest? With all that 
concentrated power, aren’t life insurance 
companies in a position to elbow other 
investors off the sdewalk? What about 
the average investor? 

Answer: (1) To the contrary, 1t is in 
the public interest for the life insurance 
business to supply long-term funds to 
corporate borrowers. The recent mono- 
graph assembled by the staff of the 
O’Mahoney Subcommittee on _ Invest- 
ment emphasizes the danger in not’ sup- 
plying capital for industrial expansion. 
Moreover, it is in the interest of the 78 
million policyholders and consequently 
in the public interest, to invest their 
savings so as to better assure an ex- 
panding economy. In an address before 
the Financial Section of the American 
Life Convention, Leroy Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
company, said: 

“The wide variety of ways in which 
insurance investments have aided eco- 
nomic expansion is clear from the fol- 
lowing record. During the period 1921- 
1948 life insurance investments in rail- 
road bonds increased from $1.7 billion 
to over $3 billion. Public utility invest- 
ments grew much more rapidly from 
$160 million to $8.7 billion in the same 
period. Likewise, industrial and miscel- 
laneous bond holdings of the life com- 
panies increased from $45 million to 
$7.2 billion. Preferred and common 
stock holdings of the life companies rose 
from $132 million to $1.4 billion, mostly 
preferred.” 

(2) The fact that life insurance com- 
panies have made large long-term loans 


to business does not create concentrated 
power. Manufacturing corporations sat- 
isfy the bulk of their capital needs 
through plowing back profits. Capital 
of the type provided by life insurance 


companies through corporate loans 
represents a relatively small part of 
capital employed. The monograph 


(P. 111) states that the debt liabilities 
of manufacturing corporations average 
35%. (More conventional accounting 
treatment, it should be noted, produces 
a figure of 12%). During 1947 and 
1948 profits retained by corporations 
amounted to $25 billion (Department of 
Commerce Survey of Current Business, 
National Income Number, July, 1949). 
This figure alone is one and one-third 
times the total of all life insurance 
loans to business outstanding at the end 
of 1948. When all sources of capital are 
considered, it is obvious that the loans 
made by life insurance companies are 
not a significant factor from the stand- 
point of concentration of economic 
power. 

(3) Corporate borrowers want long- 
term loans at fixed interest rates be- 
cause of the tax advantages, because 
the cost of such loans is relatively low, 
and also for the reason that common 
stock financing is expensive. This has 
resulted in less financing through the 
sale of stock, but the change in finan- 
cing methods is due to the demand of 
borrowers who seek capital on a basis 
not generally supplied by average in- 
vestors. Thus direct loans have been a 
competitive force in our economy in- 
stead of a factor contributing to monop- 
oly. They have stimulated industrial 
expansion. 


(4) There are plenty of opportunities 
for the average investor. Common stock 
yields are exceptionally attractive. For 
example, based on a sample of 125 com- 
mon stock issues used in the stock sur- 
vey of Moody’s Investors Service, the 
average dividend yield was over 6.5% 
at the end of August of this year. The 
dividend yield of a representative sam- 
ple. of high-grade preferred stocks was 
nearly 4% at the same time. Life insur- 
ance itself is a sound and favorable 


investment. Through investments ; 
insurance, the average investor achj 
security and at the same time Pri 
capital which can be _ invested iy . 
further expansion of industry, the 

Question: Life insurance’ compar: 
are getting too big for the good a 
country; why doesn’t the th 
break them up? 

Answer: (1) In a free society, ¢ 
sumer choice determines the size a 


N life 


Novet 


—— 


Bett 


WILL 


Governmey; Include 
wi 


ultimate growth of competing busines | The 
units. The relative rate of growth « broke 
each of the country’s 500-odd life ‘sth yhen i 
ance companies is determined by the or 
voluntary action of citizens free si month 
patronize a company of their choice ; having 
(2) The proper test to be applied to | which 
the life insurance business jis not the | under 
size of its assets, but rather the extent fF downw: 
to which it renders service in satisfyin; § with a 
the needs of the insuring public. Toda, § and Be 
the life insurance protection of thy in mal 
average American family scarcely equa §} gram, 
a year’s income, Assets of life insurance § suppler 
companies are only the sum of millions | which i 
of individually-owned shares in the ¢. | The 
curity which underlies that protection | mum 0 
From the standpoint of the nation! § run as 
welfare, life insurance companies showlj § of $3,0 
continue to grow until all American § Phillip 
families are adequately protected. largest 
(3) Conjectures as to future growth § negotia 
of major life companies are based upon @ bargair 
unsound projections of the growth rate § provisi 
between past periods. Thus, if predic. — for 26 
tions of 1949 assets of the largest com. its equ 
pany were made in 1910 and 1930, based § depend 
upon actual rates of growth in previous § age, at 
20-year periods, the respective forecasts § It is tl 
would result in estimates 20 times ani § coverin 
four times the actual present assets, lantic 
(4) The presence of large life com. negotia 


panies has not prevented, but instead 
has encouraged, the launching of new 
companies. Since 1900, the number oj 
companies has increased from about § 
to more than 500. Over 100 companies 
have been organized since 1938. By 
making the American people life insur 
“ance conscious, the major companies 
have enormously stimulated the form. 
tion of new enterprises. 

(5) The competitive nature of the 
business is well demonstrated by the 
fact that smaller companies are growing 
faster. If we take the 100 largest com- 
panies and compare the top ten, middle 
ten and smallest ten companies, we Set 
quite clearly that the assets of the to 
ten have experienced a_ considerably 
slower rate of growth over the past 2) 
years than either the middle group o 
the smallest ten. In this period the 
combined assets of the middle ten have 
increased 343%, the smallest ten, 317%, 
and the top ten only 243%. Over the 
past decade, the rates of asset growth 
for the three groups have been 135%, 
138% and 92% respectively. 

Question: Couldn’t the top men, in@ 
few big companies, completely contri 
the economy of the country through 
their investment policies? 

Answer: (1) Laws of the state 0 
domicile of the large life insurance cot 
panies define the types of securities 
which the company may invest. Only 
a restricted sense are companies free t0 
determine investment policies. 

(2) It would be violation of the ant} 
trust laws if officers of the big comps) 
nies agreed among themselves to follow} 
uniform or concerted action with tPF 
spect to investment practices. _— 

(3) Most state laws do not permit hte 
insurance companies to acquire commoiy” 
stock. The long-term debt obligation)” 
involved in direct placements, becals}) 
they carry no voting power, do m0! a 
afford life insurance companies mani) 
gerial powers. : 

(4) As already pointed out, the to 
debt liability, on the average, 
manufacturing corporations is a sm 
percentage of their total capital strut 
ture. Even if life insurance compatit 
held all of this debt liability, which 
far from the case, little basis would e 
ist for the exercise of control. : 

Question: How have your compant 
been getting by with these privat 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Bethlehem Pensions , 
Issue Won by Union 


WILL BE NON-CONTRIBUTORY 





ude Amounts Paid by SS; Nation- 
wide Agreement for Minimum 
Life Insurance 


Incl 





The Bethlehem Steel Corp. partially 
broke the steel strike jam this week 
when it agreed to provide non-contrib- 
utory pensions of a minimum of $100 a 
month for employes reaching 65 _and 
having 25 years of service. The pensions, 
which are to include amounts payable 
under Social Security, will be adjusted 
downward for employes reaching 65 but 
with a shorter service record. Employes 
and Bethlehem Steel will share equally 
in maintaining a social insurance pro- 
cram, each paying 2¥2 cents an hour, 
supplementing the present welfare plan 
which is financed wholly by the workers. 
The new agreement provides a mini- 
mum of $2,100 life insurance which will 
run as high as $4,500 with an average 
of $3,000. This life provision, President 
Phillip Murray of CIO said, was “the 
largest life agreement of this type ever 
negotiated in the history of collective 
bargaining in the United States.” Other 
provisions are $26 a week for sickness 
for 26 weeks, a Blue Cross contract or 
its equivalent for employes, wives and 
dependent children up to 19 years of 
age, and hospitalization up to 70 days. 
It is the first national Blue Cross plan 
covering workers from California to At- 
lantic Coast which a labor union has 
negotiated. 


H.S. Dudley, Pacific Mutual 
Retires After 30 Years 


Howard S. Dudley, for more than 30 
years identified with Pacific Mutual Life 
as a director and officer, recognized 
among the _ out- 
standing execu- 
tives in life in- 
surance in the 
West, retired as 
vice president of 
the company on 
October 31. 
Originalty 
elected a director 
in 1918, Mr. Dud- 
ley at one period 
served as_ vice 
president, treas- 
urer and_ secre- 
tary. He is a 
member of the 
executive committee, the securities and 
mortgage loan committees, and will re- 
tain these posts, as well as his member- 
ship in the board of directors, following 
his retirement. 
Mr. Dudley helped to organize the 
Veterans’ Service Center in Los An- 
geles, and has been continuously a di- 
rector of the Community Chest since its 
inception. Always prominent in civic 
and philanthropic affairs in California, 
he has also been identified with many 





Howard S. Dudley 


of the projects related to the growth of 


the West. He has served on the boards 


ot more than twenty corporations, and 


Participated in the development of plans 
tor the erection of many of the prin- 
cipal commercial buildings in Los An- 
geles, 





Mutual Benefit Conference 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co. of Newark, N. J., will hold a super- 
visors conference in St. Louis, Novem- 


















ber 7-18. Nine supervisors from all parts 
of the country will be in attendance. 


a 


Mutual Life Manager 
At 42nd St., N. Y. C. 





HARRY S. HULL, JR. 


Mutual Life of New York has appoint- 
ed Harry S. Hull, Jr. manager of the 
agency at Forty-second Street and Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, formerly un- 
der A. Emil Lawson who has retired 
because of disability. Mr. Hull has been 
a training assistant at the home office 
for about a year and formerly was as- 
sistant manager of the Syracuse agency. 
He has been with Mutual Life since 
1937 when he became a field represen- 
tative with the Rochester agency. Mr. 
Hull attended New England Conserva- 
tory of Music and Yale University. 

Mr. Lawson has been with Mutual 
Life since 1913 when he was in the 


home office. He was made assistant 
manager of the Myer agency in 1945, 
became a home office training assistant 
the next year and was advanced to 
agency manager in 1947. 





HEARD On The WAY 








The engagement is announced of De- 
Long H. Monahan, financial vice presi- 
dent of Provident Mutual, and Lieuten- 
ant Barbara L. Greenwood, USN, sister 
of William H. Greenwood, Jr., Spring- 


field, Pa. 

Miss Greenwood is a graduate of 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Mass., and formerly taught in the 


schools of Northbridge, Mass., and also 
was associated with the training depart- 
ment of Lit Brothers store, Philadel- 
phia. At present she is serving on the 
staff of the Commandant of the Ninth 
Naval District, Great Lakes, Illinois. 

Mr. Monahan is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and the Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration. He 
served during the war as a lieutenant 
colonel in the Army. He became asso- 
ciated with the Provident Mutual in 
July, 1932. 





Florence Harlow, secretary to Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., executive vice president, 
Metropolitan Life, won the Dodge car 
which was raffled at a bazaar held in 
St. Raymond’s Church, Lynnbrook, Long 
Island, a few days ago. Each family 
attending the bazaar was given op- 
portunity to buy a book of chances for 
$3.50, and Miss Harlow was the lucky 
winner. 

She has been Mr. Taylor’s secretary 
for a number of years and in that post 
has met hundreds of insurance men all 
of whom have been impressed by her 
unfailing courtesy. 


Uncle Francis. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 





INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 











PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
BRINGS QUALITY BUSINESS 


Thorough, sincere service and professional 
know-how by our full-time career agents is 


being reflected by quality production. 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, General Agent 


AND ASSOCIATES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 
ORegon 9-5110 

























































HOME OFFICE UNDERWRITER 


One of the fastest growing insur- 
ance companies in the East seeks 
an experienced life underwriter for 
executive duties in the Home Office 
Underwriting Dept. Excellent op- 
portunity for a man who has out- 
grown his present position and 
seeks greater responsibilities and 
earnings commensurate with his 
abilities. Age 35 to 45. Reply fully, 
giving complete background and 
qualifications. Our employees know 
of this advertisement. Write to Box 
1910, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. | 














Wesley Burr Springfield 
Manager Mutual Life, N. Y. 





WESLEY J. BURR 

New York has ap- 
pointed Wesley J. Burr, CLU, manager 
at Springfield, Mass., succeeding T. F. 
McGaughan, CLU, who has resigned. He 
has been a training assistant at the 
home office and previously had been 
assistant manager at Buffalo where he 
joined Mutual Life in 1936. He is a na- 
tive of Buffalo and graduate of Cornell. 


Heads Newly Established 
Agency at Miami for Aetna 


A new general agency of Aetna Life 
has been established at Miami under 
the management of Walter B. Arnold, 
Jr., according to an announcement by 
Robert B. Coolidge, vice president of 
the company. A luncheon honoring Mr. 
Arnold was held in Miami this week 
with Roe A. Maier of Hartford, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, as the princi- 
pal speaker. 

Since 1945, Mr. Arnold has served 
as supervisor and assistant general agent 
of the Aetna’s Miami office, which here- 
tofore has been attached to the com- 
pany’s general agency at Jacksonville. 
A‘'graduate of the University of Chatta- 
nooga, Mr. Arnold joined Aetna in 1937 
and subsequently served as agency 
cashier at Chattanooga, Utica, N. Y. and 
Columbia, S. C. In 1944 he attended 
the Aetna’s home office life insurance 
course. 

A director of the Miami Life Under- 
writers Association, Mr. Arnold is a 
member of the Managers and General 
Agents Association, the Life Under- 
writer Training Course Committee and 
the Miami Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Mutual Life of 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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Made Group Representative 
For State Mutual Life 





MERLE M. EASTMAN 


State Mutual Life of Worcester, an- 
nounces the appointment of Merle M. 
Eastman as a Group Department home 
office representative. He will be asso- 
ciated with Group representative Arthur 
A. Dunn in Boston. 

Mr. Eastman, a native of Montana, 
graduated from Bates College in 1943 
where he majored in economics and 
sociology. He spent the next three years 
in Naval aviation, from which he was 
released as an ensign. Upon his separa- 
tion, Mr. Eastman became a Group sales 
and service representative for Aetna Life 
in Northern New Hampshire and North- 
ern Vermont, making his headquarters 
in Concord. 


Hohaus Critical of 
Social Security Aid 


GRANTS TO STATES ABUSED 





Metropolitan Life Actuary Tells Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce of Wide 
Differences 


Pending legislation for Socity Security 
revision which has been approved by the 
House of Representatives (H. R. 6000) 
constitutes one of the greatest domestic 
issues now before Congress, the annual 
meeting of the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce was told recently by Reinhard A. 
Hohaus, authority on social insurance 
and actuary of Metropolitan Life. 

Mr. Hohaus expressed the opinion that 
the pending legislation fails in its pur- 
pose, “partly because of some of the 
changes proposed for the old-age insur- 
ance plan, but much more because of the 
old-age assistance proposals.” The 
speaker was especially critical of the 
provisions in the bill for further liberal- 
ization. of the grants-in-aid formula 
through which the Federal government 
participates in old-age assistance by the 
various states. 

Mr. Hohaus pointed out that when the 
plan for grants-in-aid to the states was 
established the expectation was that, as 
the years went by, the old age insurance 
provision of the Social Security Plan 
would increasingly take care of the prob- 
lem of the aged. “Unfortunately that 
has not occurred,” he said. “In 1939 
Federal and state expenditures for old- 


ege assistance were $431 million. In 
the last fiscal year they were $1.3 
billion—three times as great. Average 





monthly payments have increased from 
about $20 to $44, and the number of 
beneficiaries from 134 million to more 
than 21%4 million persons.” 


Wide Difference Between States 


He set forth as a major defect the 
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Conn. Mutual Dividends 


Connecticut Mutual Life plans a divi- 
dend increase for 1950 of about 744% 
over the dividend scale in use in 1949. 
It is estimated that dividends to policy- 
holders in 1950 will be approximately 
$11,475,000. 

There is no change in the interest 
to be allowed in 1950 on optional set- 
tlement contracts and dividend accumu- 
lations, the rate on optional settlement 
contracts being 34% and on dividend 
accumulations 3%. 





very broad discretion a state has as 
to how much Federal money is to be 
spent. By the way of illustration he 
cites figures for three states—New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Louisiana, Last June 
each of the three made monthly pay- 
ments averaging around $47 per person. 
However, the proportion of old people 
receiving payment was 65 per 1,000 for 
New Jersey, 190 for Ohio, and 819 for 
Louisiana. 

Because of the nature of the formula 
it is possible, he noted, for a state to 
increase the amount of the Federal 
grants it receives with no additional 
expenditure on its own part. As an 
example he gives figures for Mississippi 
where last June the state’s share of 
monthly old-age assistance was 18% 
less than for the previous September, 
while the Federal share was 52% higher. 

“If enacted, the bill is quite likely to 
mean further deterioration in the 
present unsatisfactory relation of in- 
surance and old-age assistance in the 
Federal government’s role in the old-age 
security field,” he predicted. “And as 
strongly as I feel that the coverage of 
the insurance plan should be extended, 
my opinion is that it would be better 
to keep the present limitation until 
extensions can be agreed upon on a basis 
which would avoid the inconsistencies 
and expediences of the present bill.” 


Boston Mutual Semina 

On Wednesday of this week all fel; 
representatives from Boston Mutua 
seven metropolitan district agencies * 
in Boston for the last of this fp, 
series of regional seminars. Other seni 
nars were held in October for repre. 
sentatives of the company’s Wester 
northern and southern regional this 
with more than 100 in attendance “ 
each. 

The theme of the all-day progrn 
was “Successful Selling” and leading 
agents from each territorial unit spoke 
on this subject. Superintendent of Agen. 
cies Edmund M. Wright conducted the 
seminars and with his training staff pro. 
vided the company’s fieldmen with th 
latest information and material for yy 
in advising clients under today’s gp. 
ditions. 


MAY BUILD NEW HOME Offic; 





Northwestern National Buys Land 
East Shore of Lake Calhoun, 


Minneapolis 


Northwestern National Life of Minne. 
apolis has purchased a 4.8 acre tract of 
land on the east shore of Lake (yl. 
houn in that city as a_ possible future 
home office building site. The property, 
situated on a bluff about 75 feet above 
the lake, is occupied by the residence oj 
the late Mrs. F. B. Forman, widow oj 
a pioneer Minneapolis businessman, |; 
is located about three miles southwest 
of the downtown business district. 

The company expects to seek limited 
modification of existing zoning reguk- 
tions to clear the way for a new home 
office building when its present structure 
is outgrown. Plans are still in the for- 
mulative stage, and actual construction 
probably will not be started for another 
five years. 
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ACK OF THE CONTRACT 


robinson crusoe 
would heave it 
Balanced, Too! 


Granted enough human population on his 
island, Robinson Crusoe, wise man that 

he was, would have discovered the need 

» for founding a Life Insurance Company. 

To achieve this goal, he would have had 
to find sufficient people in average 

normal health, a well-organized method 
for reaching them, well-spread 
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investment opportunities, and a 
cheerful, efficient group of co-workers. 
While solving these problems he would 
have discovered that in Life Insurance. 
strength in one category must be 
supported by strength in the others... 


for smooth functioning demands balance. 
Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA « PENNSYLVANIA 
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McGaughan Made Head 
Of Providence Agency 


NATIONAL OF VT. APPOINTMENT 
in Life (nsurance Fields of 
. geoanien New York City and 
Springfield ; War Experience 








Terrence F. McGaughan, CLU, has 
been appointed Providence general agent 


of National Life of Vermont, and began 
his new duties on November 1. He suc- 
ceeds Ralph C. Bevan who will remain 


TERRENCE F. McGAUGHAN 


with the agency, but will devote his 
full time to personal clients. A luncheon 
in honor of Mr. McGaughan was given 
on that date at the Sheraton-Biltmore, 
Providence. It was attended by leading 
insurance people of the city and some 
others. 


His Career 


Mr. McGaughan has been active in life 
insurance for a quarter of a century 
with sales, supervisory and management 
experience. He has been manager of 
Mutual Life in Springfield, Mass., and 
before that was with that company in 
New York City. Earlier in his career he 
was in the Providence life insurance 
field. 

A graduate of Dartmouth College, he 
received the LL. B. degree at Fordham 
University. Enlisting in the Navy in 
July, 1942, he attended the Indoctrina- 
tion and Air Combat Intelligence Schoo! 
at Quonset, R. I., and then was assigned 
to a navy medium bomber squadron. He 
Saw service in all theaters of operation, 
was decorated with the Air Medal and 
attained the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. He is married to the former 
Mary Stearns of Providence, R. I., and 
they have a young son. 





ABC ARRANGES $600,000 LOAN 

The American Broadcasting Co. has 
completed arrangements with Mutual 
Life of New York for a $600,000 twenty 













year loan at 414%4% interest. Proceeds of 
the long-term loan, due in 1969, will be 
used by the network in the further de- 
velopment of the ABC television center 
in Hollywood, Calif., a 20-acre former 
motion picture lot which ABC acquired 
late in 1948 and has remodeled extensive- 
ly and converted for television use. 


ASS’T REGIONAL MANAGER 

Albert M. Hook has been promoted to 
Geant regional manager of the Pru- 
atl it was announced by William 
oe, regional manager. A native of 
as and, Mr. Hook joined Prudential in 
the Newark home office in 1933. He was 
promoted to staff assistant in 1947 and 
Fansterred to San Francisco in 1948 as 
Tegional staff assistant. 








Costs and Returns on 
Farm Mortgage Lending 


REPORT MADE ON SURVEY 





National Bureau of Economic Research 
Brings Out Brochure Study Cover- 
ing Three Years 





Costs of farm mortgage lending by 
life insurance companies and the returns 
from such loans are the subject of a 
study by R. J. Saulnier, director of 
Financial Research Program, National 
3ureau. of Economic Research. The 
study is based on information furnished 
by a number of life insurance compa- 
nies whose mortgage lending officers 
and staffs cooperated in preparation of 
the material. It is part of the Agricul- 
tural Finance Project of the National 
Bureau and was made possible by grants 
of funds from the Life Insurance In- 
vestment Research Committee, Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Among the findings of the survey are 
that in each of the three years 1945 to 
1947 over one-half of the companies re- 
ported gross incomes on average farm 
mortgage loans between 4% and 4.75% 
of their loan investments. Income ratios 
of reporting companies fell somewhat 
during this period. For a sample of 18 
identical companies the average gross 
income ratio, weighted by the size of 
loan investment, declined from 4.65% in 
1945 to 4.46% in 1946 and to 4.26% in 
1947. Eleven of the 18 companies re- 
ported a decline of their gross income 
ratio from 1945 to 1946 while 14 showed 
a decline from 1946 to 1947. 


Large vs. Smaller Portfolios 


Total cost ratios of large portfolio 
companies tended to concentrate within 
fairly narrow limits in 1945 and 1946 
ranging in general between 0.70% and 
1.15% of their respective loan invest- 
ments in 1945 and between 0.95% and 
1.20% in 1946. The cost ratios of large 
portfolio companies were considerably 
less concentrated in 1947, falling be- 
tween 0.95% and 1.65% of loan invest- 
ments. 

“Companies with small portfolios re- 
ported both the highest and the lowest 
total cost ratios,” says the report. “This 
suggests that there is greater similarity 
among large portfolio companies than 
among those with small holdings in re- 
epect to organization, type of farming 
avea served and type and average size 
of loans made. In addition it might be 
expected that special conditions result- 
ing in relatively low or relatively high 
costs on a few loans would considerably 
influence the cost ratios of companies 
with small portfolios whereas in com- 
panies with large or very large port- 
folios the chances are greater that costs 
would average out to a ratio close to 
the average for the whole group. 

“The upward movement of lending 
costs from 1945 to 1947 is mainly evi- 
dent in the ratios of those companies 
with very large portfolios of farm mort- 
eegves. Increased branch office expenses 
and originating fees attributable to the 
increased volume of new loans made in 
1946 and 1947 were largely responsible 
for this increase. The marked rise in 
tlle category of costs from 1945 to 1947 
was to a large extent due to the in- 
creased volume of new loans acquired 
and in part to an increase in the rate 
of commission paid to correspondents 
for originating loans. The ratio of fees 
pzid to the volume of loans acquired 
through correspondents ranged between 
1.30% and 1.60% tor half of the compa- 
nies reporting in 1946.” 

The bochure report contains many 
graphs and tables in its 62 pages. Copies 
may be obtained from National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, 


New York 23, N. Y. Price $1. 





MADE ASSISTANT ACTUARY 

Harold Thompson, F. S. A., has been 
named assistant actuary of the Monarch 
Life of Canada. 























Sure Builds UP 


Those “level”? commissions — same 


for new and renewal business — on 
Accident, Health and Hospital Poli- 
cies sure build up and especially so 
when added to the liberal commis- 
sions on Life Insurance. All policies 
can be “tailored” to fit the needs of 


your policyowners and prospects. 


Zz 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 
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Seward V. Coffin Dead; 
Long a General Agent 

FATHER OF VINCENT B. COFFIN 

Represented Provident Mutual Until 


Retirement; Prceminent in Wesleyan 
University Alumni; College Athlete 





Seward V. Coffin, 82, long known as 
“dean” of life insurance men in Albany, 
died Saturday in Hartford Hospital. He 
had retired from active business only 
four months ago and moved to Hart- 
ford in order to live closer to his son, 
Vincent B. Coffin, vice president, Con- 
necticut Mutual. 

For many years Mr. Coffin was gen- 
eral agent at Albany for Provident 
Mutual Life. Retiring as general agent 
some years ago, he had continued ac- 
tively in personal production, concen- 
trating particularly on a unique clientele 
developed in the Adirondack section, 
where he had a summer home. At the 
time of his death he was a trustee of 
the Adirondack Historical Association. 


Father Was Connecticut Governor 


Seward Coffin was born in Middle- 
town, Conn., and spent his early busi- 
ness years in silk manufacturing there. 
During this period his father, O. Vin- 
Governor of 


cent Coffin, was elected 
Connecticut, the son serving as_ his 
father’s active campaign manager. In 


1906 Mr. Coffin first entered life insur- 
ance, joining the old Alfred T. Richards 


agency, Connecticut Mutual, as state 
supervisor. In 1910 he transferred to 
Albany as Provident Mutual general 


agent. He was extremely active in the 
Albany Life Underwriters Association 
serving as its president, and attending 
meetings regularly until this year. 
Beyond life insurance, Mr. Coffin’s 
main interest was in his alma mater, 
Wesleyan University. Graduating in 
1889, and having been manager of foot- 
ball and active in the nationally famous 
glee club of those days, he continued 
all his life a deep interest in college 


athletics and music. For three years 
after graduation he served as a foot- 
ball official, getting his training under 


Walter Camp, and handling such games 
as Yale-Harvard and Army-Navy. He 
was also a crack tennis player and once 
reached the finals of the national 
doubles. 

Elected president of his class in ’89, 
Mr. Coffin continued in that capacity 
until his death, perhaps some sort of 
record. Nine members of this class met 
in Middletown last June to celebrate 
their 60th reunion. 

Insurance surrounded his life, and he 
had the missionary zeal of the old time 
life underwriter. His father was for 
years president of the Middlesex Mu- 
tual Fire Assurance Co. His son, Vin- 
cent B., started with him as an agent 
and later moved on to New York Uni- 
versity, the Penn Mutual, and the Con- 
necticut Mutual. His grandson, Seward 
Rush Coffin, is an active producer in 
Hartford for Aetna Life. His  step- 
grandson, Hawley D. Smith, represents 
Connecticut General in Francisco. 

Mr. Coffin leaves his widow, his son, 


San 


two grandchildren and a great-grand- 
child. Funeral services were held re- 
cently from the Wesleyan Memorial 


Chapel at Middletown. 


T. M. Garhart Promoted 


Theodore M. Garhart has been pro- 
moted to mortgage loan appraiser at 
The Prudential’s Portland, Ore., mort- 
gage loan and real estate investment 
office, according to an announcement by 
Ernest S. Aydelott, Pacific Northwest 
manager in Seattle. 

A native of Seattle, 
graduate « 


Mr. Garhart is a 
f the University of Washing- 





ton and studied medicine at the Uni- 

rsity of Pennsylvania. He joined Pru- 
dential in Seattle in 1947 as a mortgage 
loan inspector. Prior to his association 
with the company, he operated Lake 
Dell Farms, Bothell, Wash., in partner- 





iis brothers. 








Officers elected at the meeting in Chicago last week of Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association. Front row (left to right): Joseph M. Locke, Gulf Life, editor; 
Arthur F. Sisson, State Mutual Life, treasurer; Alan M. Kennedy, Northwestern 
National Life, retiring president and executive committeeman; H. A. Richmond, 


Metropolitan Life, president-elect; R. 


B. Taylor, Jefferson Standard Life, vice 


president, and David W. Tibbott, New England Mutual Life, secretary. Back row 
(left to right)—members of executive committee: A. L. Cawthorn-Page, Metropoli- 
tan Life, Canada; H. G. Kenagy, Mutual Benefit Life; George Pease, Equitable Life 
of Iowa; John P. White, Lincoln National Life, and John L. Briggs, Southland Life. 





N. Y. Managers to Hear 
O. Sam Cummings Nov. 10 


O. Sam Cummings, general agent of 
Kansas City Life for the state of Texas, 
will be the speaker at the fall luncheon 
meeting of the Life Managers Associa- 
tion of Greater New York. The meeting 
will be held at Columbia University 
Club, 4 West 43rd Street. President of 
the Managers Association is Harris 
L. Wofford, The Prudential. Harry 
Krueger, Northwestern Mutual, is chair- 
man of the planning committee. 





JOINS JERNIGAN AGENCY 
Myron E. Bond, former Navy officer, 
has joined the Paul Jernigan agency, 
Penn Mutual Life, Wichita. He is a 
graduate of Purdue University. 


Group Office Assignments 

College graduates who recently com- 
pleted Pacific Mutual Life’s home office 
training course in Group insurance have 
been assigned to regional group offices, 
Ralph J. Walker, 
president in charge of Group insurance. 

Harry G. Bubb, Stanford, has reported 
to the new Houston office. Dale Fred- 
rickson, University of California, and 
3ill Keller, Purdue, have been assigned 


according to vice 


to the Los Angeles regional office. 

Bob Millman, Michigan, has joined the 
Chicago staff; John Posthauer, Purdue, 
is in Seattle, and Jim Workman, Uni- 
versity of California, is working out of 
San Francisco. Roy Proctor, Purdue, 
will remain in the home office in the 
Group sales division. 


—_ 








Assuring More Than 


ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS 


OF 
FINANCIAL 


SECURITY 


Serving Policyholders 
from Coast to Coast 


cones Moonee 


OS MOINES 


Established 1879 











SAMUEL A. PITTMAN DIES 


Samuel Alfred Pittman, district man- 
ager at Spartanburg, S. C., for the 
Durham Life Insurance Company, died 
suddenly of a heart attack October 2. 
Surviving are his widow and a daughter, 
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Woodson - Comments 


(Continued from Page 3) 
jeopardize !) the investment of the 
funds of life insurance companies. 

Question No. 3 (Life Insurance Control 

of the Large Loan Market) 

Gene, your question number 3 really 
combines several questions into one, and 
they are almost self-contradictory. Here 
you have the life insurance companies 
accused of being in control of the large 
loan market, and in position to elbow 
other investors off the sidewalk, and a 
moment ago you had them under fire for 
not putting enough capital into business! 

But the essential fact, in answer to all 
this, is that although life insurance com- 
panies have indeed made large long-term 
loans to business enterprises, that fact 
does not create concent rated power. Life 
insurance, as every life insurance man 
understands, wants good investments, 
not the control of the businesses in 
which it invests . . . and its record will 
substantiate that statement. Let us re- 
member also that numerous states have 
suitable legal restraints against any dis- 
position of a life insurance company to 
invest in One corporate security to an 
extent which might provide control. 

And if it be thought that life insur- 
ance investments have hampered and 
limited the investment opportunities for 
the individual, we need only remind our- 
selves that high-grade common stocks, 
available to all, are selling at a lower 
fieure in relation to earnings and divi- 
dends than at any time in twenty years 
or more. 

Question No.4 (Life Companies Too Big) 

Here is an exceedingly interesting 
criticism of our business, interesting not 
because it is well-founded, but because 
the facts which it brings out in rebuttal 
are so significant and satisfying to all 
of us. 

In the first place, we who are sales- 
men and sales promotion workers must 
hammer constantly on the point that 
the size of life insurance companies has 
been determined by a free people who 
have recognized the importance of life 
insurance as a voluntary way of pro- 
tection and savings, and who have pat- 
ronized those companies to an extent 
sufficient to make them large. The large 
companies are not large by reason of 
merger, or consolidation—least of all are 
they large by reason of the absence of 
competition, for surely no business is 
more competitive than ours! 

It is significant, too, to note that the 
number of life insurance companies per 
million of population in the United 
States is substantially greater than it 
was ten, twenty and thirty years ago, 
as indicated by the following tabulation: 

1920 — 3.2 
1930 — 3.6 
1940 — 2.8 
1950 — 4.0 (Estimated) 

And finally, your last point is the one 
which carries the most wallop to me, 
the fact that the small companies are 
growing at a substantially faster rate 
than the larger ones. I recall with de- 
light the clever way in which Claris 
Adams, president of the Ohio State ‘Life 
Insurance Co., turned to Leroy Lincoln 
at the meeting of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America last December and 
remarked upon the fact that, since the 
Ohio State is growing at a larger rate 
than the Metropolitan, it is steadily clos- 
ing the gap between them! i 
Question No. 5 (Control of the Economy 

of the Country) 

The essential fact here is that life in- 
surance companies largely invest in debt 
financing rather than in equity financing, 
and therefore have no voice in the 

















management of the enterprise in which 
the investment is made. (It is perhaps 
ratty of a comment, in passing, that 
ook criticism to the effect that life in- 
uTance companies do or might control 
the nation’s economy by reason of in- 
ments is somewhat in conflict with 
4 Criticism we discussed a moment ago 
Gee effect that life insurance compa- 

S should invest more largely in capi- 
tal than is now the case. 


The facts are that, under more state 
laws, life insurance companies either 
cannot invest in common stocks at all, 
or can do so only under rigid restric- 
tions, and therefore the major part of 
life insurance investments is in long- 
term debt obligations which carry no 
voting power and do not afford the in- 
vesting company a share in manage- 
ment. 

If it be argued that debt financing 
not infrequently leads to foreclosure and 
thus to control, it may be stated cate- 
gorically that insurance companies never 
make loans on which they expect to 
foreclose, for an insurance company by 
the nature of its business must have 
investments, not property. Where cir- 
cumstances sometimes result in fore- 
closure nevertheless, in the protection of 
the interest of the life company, it is 
true that the company may then become, 
temporarily, owner of an equity interest 
—but, the laws of most states, as you 
know, provide that such equity must be 
disnosed of within a given length of time 
and may not be carried as a permanent 
investment. 

Question No. 6 (“Private Deals” or 
Direct Loans) 

I honestly think that this criticism is 
based upon a public misconception as to 
the function of the SEC. Its primary 
purpose of course, is to protect the pub- 


lic, which it undertakes to do essentially 
by requiring complete disclosure of all 
the facts in connection with any invest- 
ment offered for sale ‘to the general 
public. For that very reason—the fact 
that it exists to protect the public—the 
Securities and Exchange Act by its own 
terms does not apply to securities not 
offered to the public. 

A private loan, or a direct loan, is a 
“security” but not being offered to the 
general public does not call for SEC 
registration. But let it be remembered 
that the shoe is on the other foot—the 
whole purpose of SEC registration in 
any event is to protect the investor— 
here, the life insurance company is the 
investor, and is staffed by thoroughly 
competent and experienced investment 
men who do not need the protection of 
the SEC’s requirement that all informa- 
tion be divulged in full. Any industrial- 
ist, for example, who has negotiated a 
direct loan with a life insurance com- 
pany will tell you that he found those 
investment officers quite competent to 
secure full information from him, if he 
had any hope of effecting the loan! 

3ut what is all the shouting about? 
Every day of the week, the banks in 
your community make “direct loans” by 
making ordinary business commercial 
and industrial loans to the business en- 
terprises of your community. That is 


what we are talking about now, save 

only for the fact that we are talking 

about larger amounts, and for longer 
durations, than are suitable for ordinary 
commercial banking. 

Question No. 7 (Why Can’t the Life In- 
surance Companies Pay Big Divi- 
dends Like NSLI?) 

Here is a point on which every one of 
us should be exceedingly well informed, 
for here is a question that will come to 
us often, and which will plague us until 
we have answered it adequately and to 
the satisfaction of the public. 

It seems to me that you have an- 
swered it, factually, as well and as com- 
pletely as could be done. But it seems 
to me that we must dramatize the story 
by analogy, as well as answer the ques- 
tion with facts and with logic. 

For example, Mr. Druggist, I don’t 
know anything about your business ex- 
cept what I can observe as a customer, 
but this I do know—I can walk into your 
store, give you a quarter, and in ex- 
change receive from you a bottle con- 
taining two dozen aspirin tablets. That 
aspirin tablet is the product of some 
reputable drug firm—one out of 584, 
let me say—and it comes to me through 
one of thousands of retail outlets. It 
is a “self-supporting” bottle of aspirin, 
meaning that it made its own cost of 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Life insurance policies, that is. The staff of our Cashiers 
Department, which handles all details of our in-force 
business, is particularly successful in conservation. 


Your interests and ours demand more than just the send- 
ing of the regular premium notice. Our trained service 
personnel also contacts the insured and the interested 
Broker on the last day of grace by telephone or, if neces- 
sary, by telegraph. The many cases we save in this way 
help to make our lapse rate one of the lowest in the 


business. 


This benefits the insured and the beneficiary 
by preserving the protection. 


It benefits you by protecting your commissions. 


BROKERAGE SPECIALISTS 


EUBANK & HENDERSON, Managers 


Downtown Agency 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 





ASSOCIATES 
L. P. ROBINSON _ E. J. CURTIN 
H. H. MOORE H. A. EUBANK 
LEO BLATZ W. Q. MEEKER 





FOR MORE AND MORE 
PROFITS MAKE 
EUBANK-HENDERSON 
PARTNERS FOR LIFE 
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Japan Joint Endowment to Protect 


All Working 


By SHorcHr Krmoto 


Japan’s hard pressed economy, its mone- 
tary problems and resulting difficulties for 
individuals being able to pay premiums has 
brought joint life endowment insurance 
covering all income-earning members of a 
family into notice. It has also brought to 
The Eastern Underwriter the accompany- 
ing article describing applicability of such 
insurance to present day Japan. The article 
is printed as written without attempting 
to clarify in American newspaper style 
any of the words or phrases. Mr. Kimoto 
is actuary of the Hikart Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of Tokyo. Mr. Okubo ts an 
assistant actuary who is also professor of 
mathematics in the International College 
of the Sacred Heart, Tokyo. — Editor's 
Note. 

The iron law that war induces inflation 
closely fits the condition of Japan. It 
aggravated with restless speed (especially 
since the termination of the Pacific War) 
and drove the average Japanese into a 
life of misery. Fortunately, the trans- 
fusion from the Allied Nations has saved 
Japan from the hemiphlegic condition of 
economy and it seems to us to have 
passed the crisis of inflation. 

But, in fact, we Japanese are strug- 
gling against the terrible poverty only on 
the strength of future economical re- 
construcion of society. 


Family Supported by All Working 
Members 


Originally, the main subject of life in- 
surance consists in endowing the public 
with the financial security at their con- 
tingent risk of soul. The company en- 
deavored to collect contracts from the 
average honest persons, giving up the 
acquisition of contracts of large sums of 
money from the few rich people, called 
“New Yen Rank,” which was the routine 
way for any insurance company post war 
for the hasty reconstruction of their 
managing. 

But the average people, with their fear 
for sudden death, can not pay the pre- 
mium easily for all members of their 
family; since their Engel’s coefficient is 
observed as high as 60%—70%. And, 
also, it is the present current of their 
living that their respective homes are 
supported by the wages earned by all the 
workable members of the family, and, 





Union Oil Co. Deal 


Union Oil Co. of California has com- 
pleted the acquisition of all of the out- 
standing capital stock of Los Nietos Co. 
from the five grandchildren of the late 
Edward L. Doheny in consideration for 
a cash payment of $22,400,000 and 600,- 
000 shares of Union Oil Co. common 
stock, Reese H. Taylor, president, an- 
nounced today. 

Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., acted for 
Union Oil Co. in connection with this 
acquisition and also handled the finan- 
cing. Union Oil Co. sold $40,000,000 234% 
notes due November 1, 1974 to the New 
York Life, Bankers Trust for various 
pension trusts, Aetna Life, Northwestern 
Mutual Life and John Hancock. The 
company is redeeming out of part of 
the proceeds of these notes its $14,600,- 
000 3% debentures due January 1, 1967. 


HEADS PRUDENTIAL DISTRICT 

Hiram R. Hunsicker has been appoint- 
ed head of The Prudential’s district of- 
fice at Fairmont, W. Va. This office 
includes detached points at Clarksburg, 
Morgantown and Parkersburg. 

Mr. Hunsicker joined Prudential as 
an agent at Alhance, Ohio in 1931. He 
served there until 1935 when he was 
advanced to assistant district manager 
and placed in charge of the detached 
office at Ravenna, Ohio. 


Members of Family 


and Tanjiro OKUBO 


hence, it often happens that one death 
would damage their home contrivance. 
In addition, they had been long adhering 
to the old family system and they are 
forced to accommodate the expense of 
funerals among the family members, be- 
cause nowadays the healthy independence 
of the individual responsibility on for- 
tune has not yet been achieved. 


Joint Life Endowment 


Thus, it has come to one of the auth- 
ors, T. Okubo’s idea to enterprise the 
joint life endowment insurance in our 
company as a transition measure to save 
the public, and will be endurable until 
the day of the completion of the financial 
reconstruction of Japan and also that of 
the healthy individualization of fortune. 

This thesis contains the mathematical 
study of the joint life insurance scheme 
on the basis of the reason introduced 
above. Two or three persons are insured 
and the insurance terminates at the first 
death, on all, as the first trial of our en- 
terprising. 

First, the mechanization of the force 
of mortality tabulated in the Japanese 
Experience Mortality Table. Second, the 
mathematics of insurance is developed 
based on this mechanized table. The pre- 
miums are kept constant and the insur- 
ance is classified to three according to 
the variety of the equal ages so as to 
protect the wrong calculation of premium 
and insurance committed by the agents 
in using the equal age table. Since these 
two are fixed, the years of maturity 
necessarily involves a decimal part, which 
induces the troubles in office managing. 
For which Actuary Kimoto made the 
years of maturity the integral figure 
without involving any discontinuity in 
reserves by varying the expense of the 
new contracts within the limits allowable 
in the regulation of the Financial Minis- 
try. As for the calculation of reserves, 
the method of preliminary term method 
is adopted: lastly, the numerical tables 
of the elementary tables, the annuities, 
the surrender values and paid up policies 
for both two and three joint lives are 
illustrated. The permission of enterpris- 
ing this insurance was granted by the 
Financial Ministry on January 24, 1949, 
unconditionally. 












MAN IN YOUR 54) 


) LIFE INSURANCE; 
Fe 
COMMUNITY = 22 


@ You not only receive thor- 
ough training... but you 
have the added advantage 
of being able to offer low 
net cost policies and 
working under a modern- 
ized agents’ or general 
agents’ contract. 

A few general agency openings available 
ex 
MUTUAL; TRUST 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


14 
Ag. 
Home Office: 135 South La Salle Street Chicago 3, Mlinois 








Manager at Louisville 


For Guardian Life, N. Y. 





Conway Studios 


HARRY J. HOFMANN 


Guardian Life of New York has ap- 
pointed Harry J. Hofmann manager at 
Louisville, which is one of its oldest 
agencies having been established in 1863. 
Native of Louisville, Mr. Hofmann 
started as an office boy in an agency 
there working up in the agency before 
going into the field as an agent. He 
has had 29 years of broad life insurance 
experience, has earned the National 
Quality Award for the past four years. 
He assumes his new duties after a time 
at the Guardian home office studying 












Successful sales aids are 
a plus factor. In the most 
recent competitive ex- 
hibits of the Life Adver- 
tisers’ Association, our 
Company won the Sweep- 
stakes award, highest 
honor in its class. 









Yes, we are constantly 
devoting careful thought, 
and our productive fa- 
cilities, to giving our 
men tools which make 
the selling job easier... 
surer. 


When selling help is 
wanted, our men turn to 
our COMPLETE sales 
promotion kit. 










MAINE =>" 


Rolland E. Irish, President 


EMIL SCHRAM TO TESTIFy 





Stock Exchange President to Tell Com. 
mittee of Insurance Companies’ Rela. 
tionship to Financing Industry 


In addition to names already printed of 
the insurance men who have accepted 
invitations to testify before the House 
Judiciary subcommittee on monopoly 
Chairman Emanuel Celler has invited 
L. Douglas Meredith, National Life of 
Vermont; George W. Steinman, Mid. 
land Mutual Life; and James A. Fulton 
Home Life. 

Chairman Celler also said that Emil 
Schram, president, New York Stock Fx. 
change, will testify on “The Relationship 
of Insurance Companies to the Financing 
Industry.” 


CO 





—————$_______. 


the Guardian’s Graph-Estate method of 
estate planning. 

Mr. Hofmann is active in the Louis. 
ville Life Underwriters Association, js 
a member of the Louisville Chamber of 
Commerce and local Board of Trade 
and has been active in local drives and 
is a member of the Blood Donors’ Com- 
mittee. 


EARLY 
SECURITY 
















































MODERN 
SECURITY 


Today’s stockade is built to 
provide security against the ever- 
present threat of income loss. 










Sturdily-built, Security Mu- 
tual’s stockade is pillared with 
life, accident, health and hospi- 
tal protection for groups or 
individuals — and includes non- 
cancellable disability income 
protection. 

It’s a sure way to safeguard 
against income loss from disa- 
bility, old age or death. 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Oompany 


INCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 
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M BARRETT sat down, half-aware of the 

applause from the crowd beyond the 
speakers’ platform. He had, he thought, done 
a good job of introducing Mayor Phillips— 
who was to make the main speech at the laying 
of the cornerstone for the new public library. 


Tom glanced toward the mayor, now 
standing in his characteristic “‘public speaking” 
pose, and chuckled inwardly. He had heard 
Mayor Phillips orate before: “‘Citizens of Mill- 
vale . . . this great and auspicious occasion . . . 
dedicate with pride . . . beautiful new library 
. . . deeply honored.” Quite a character, the 
mayor, but a good man for the office. Con- 
scientious. Genuinely interested in making 
Millvale a better place in which to live. 


Today Mayor Phillips began: “My 
friends, I came here prepared to give the 
speech I generally give on such occasions—or 
one very much like it. But while Tom Barrett 
was talking a few minutes ago I got to think- 
ing about something—and I’Il tell you about 
that instead.” 


The crowd quieted down. 


“T got to thinking,” the mayor went on, 
“that we all came out here today to dedicate a 
cornerstone—which, when you look at it in 
one way, is only a block of stone. 


‘Sure, the cornerstone of the new library 
means great progress for Millvale. But it 
seems to me that we have other cornerstones 
in Millvale that deserve our recognition and 
tribute even more. 


“I’m referring to the people who form the 
foundation on which our town is really built— 
the people who often go through their whole 
lives doing good for others and yet never 
receive as much public recognition as that 
piece of stone over there. 


“TI got to thinking that Tom Barrett is 
one of those ‘hidden cornerstones.’ For even 
though mes? of us know him—as a member of 
the school board and the man who headed up 
the fund-raising drive for this new library— 
very few people fully realize how much he has 
done for the town as a whole over the years. 


“Tom has helped hundreds of men—like 
myself—plan secure futures for their wives 
and families. By getting folks in town to take 
out life insurance, many widows are able to 
get along today without suffering hardship . . . 
many children are going to school who other- 
wise might not have gone . . . many older 
folks have ease instead of drudgery in their 
later years. 


‘And so, before we get on with the new 
library, I’d like to suggest that we take time 
out, right here and now, to pay public tribute 
to that ‘cornerstone’ of our community sitting 
at my right...” 

Tom Barrett, the New York Life Agent 
in Millvale, was half-aware of the applause 
that welled up from the crowd beyond the 
speakers’ platform. He blinked his eyes a little 
faster than it is usual for a man to blink his 
eyes, even in such bright sunlight. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10 N.Y. 
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Getting Support of Companies 
In Programs of Public Relations 


In his talk before Life Insurance Advertisers Association in Chicago last week, 
Harold M. Stewart, executive vice president, The Prudential, gave his ideas as to 
how the association can figure with greater potency in the big field of insurance 
public relations. Interpreting to the public the activities and viewpoint of life in- 
surance must be a continuing, aggressive management function, he said. Construc- 
tive programs must be planned for the future on a year-in, year-out basis, with no 
voids in the public knowledge in which critics can wedge their untruths. He, there- 
fore, recommended that members of the association employ a continuing barrage 
of thoughtful, truthful and constructive information in good times and bad until 
everyone in the nation knows the real contributions to the public welfare made by 


life insurance. 


As to getting executive support of the public relations representative from the 


latter’s Own company he recommended: 


Try to reflect the basic business philosophy of your chief executive. 

Be as good a salesman as you are a public relations and an advertising man. 
Sell your chief executives on your program all the time. The interest of an execu- 
tive, in my opinion, depends on the degree he is kept informed—so your top man- 
agement group is just another one of the publics you must cultivate. 

Demonstrate how your program is going to pay off. If your company’s manage- 
ment is like mine, the rising home office overhead is a number one problem at 
Now, I think you can show that good employe and public 
Isn’t it true that labor problems cut 


management meetings. 


relations will help to ring the cash register. 
down productivity? That bad morale among clerical and supervisory people is one 
[ fici Don’t people buy insurance policies from companies they 
trust the most? Try these arguments if you want executive attention. 


cause of inefficiency ? 


Thore - Answers 
(Continued from Page 8) 


deals” on investments without register- 
ing them with the SEC? 

Answer: (1) The Security and Ex- 
change Act by its express terms does 
not apply to securities which are not 
offered to the public, the purpose of the 
act being to protect the investing pub- 
lic by requiring registration and full 
description of securities offered for pub- 


lic sale. The insurance company in- 

vestor is not seeking such protection. 
(2) It has always been a common 

practice for insurance companies and 


banks to make direct loans to business. 
There is no difference in principle be- 
tween a real estate mortgage loan and 
a directly negotiated business loan. 

(3) Direct loans afford a simple and 
flexible means of financing with advan- 
tages to the parties, and also to the 
public in that registration, issue, under- 
writing and_ distribution costs are 
avoided. Moreover, the loans can be 
tailored to suit better the needs of the 
borrower. All these advantages tend to 
stimulate industrial expansion, which 
otherwise might be discouraged. 

(4) Public attention has been centered 
upon large loans made to leading cor- 
porations. It is ignored that numerous 
small and medium-sized corporations 
have found direct loans with one or 
more life insurance companies to be the 
only practical means of financing. (See 
numerous examples described in 1949 
Gold Book, published by The Eastern 
Underwriter). 

Question: Why can’t the life insur- 
ance companies pay big dividends like 
the Government does under NSLI? 

Answer: (1) The NSLI program 
not self-supporting. All overhead is paid 
by the Government, not the policyhold- 
ers. War death claims and service-con- 
nected disability claims, moreover, have 
been charged against the General Treas- 
ury. Less than 20% of the claims have 
been paid out of the premiums contrib- 
uted by the policyholders. President 
Truman has estimated that the total 
contributions of the Federal Treasury to 
pay war-connected claims will amount 
to over $ billion by the end of 1950. 
(In support of this and other estimates 
hereinafter given, see “National Service 
Life Insurance,” by G .D. McKinney, 
appearing in the November, 1949, issue 
of Life Association News.) 


is 


(2) It has been estimated that the 
overhead expense in connection with 
NSLI amounted to $54 million in 1948. 
This item does not however, include the 


ost of paying claims or the cost of as- 
sistance from other Federal agencies. 

_ (3) NSLI insured only those accepted 
for service, who on the average were 
better risks than those insured by pri- 
vate companies. Since all NSLI risks 


were 
health 


relatively young and 











FACTS 


There is 
“THE BERKSHIRE 
And Here's Why — 


Age 20......$107.80 Age 30...... 
Age 25...... 121.10 Age 35...... 


Good Dividends 








NEWARK 
MArket 2-2242 


921 Bergen Avenue 


JOurnal Square 4-1724 
Home Office: Pittsfield, Mass. 


—. 


FROM Fox 


no better buy today than 
LIFE TERM TO AGE 65 POLICY" 
ANNUAL PREMIUM — $10,000 BASIS 


$138.00 Age 40.....$187.00 Age 50... $7673) | 
159.20 Age 45...... 222.20 Age 55... 32409 | 





Issued ages 20 to 55 Inclusive — Convertible to age 55 | 


Liberal Cash Values 
Benefits Available: 


Waiver of Premium e Double Indemnity e@ Disability Income ¢@ Family Income Riders 


THE JOSEPH W. FOX AGENCY 


Berkshire Li 


ife Insurance Company 


JERSEY CITY NEW YORK 
REctor 2-4540 


Jersey City 6, N. J, | 








ceptional medical care, normal m« 
has been exceptionally low. 


been accumulating, at interest, so 


in perfect the $2.8 billion dividend is 


when insured, and received ex- the accumulated savings. 


(4) The dividends now being paid have 


as long as seven years, whereas most 
private insurers pay dividends annually. 
It is estimated that from 15% to 20% of 
interest 


(5) Federal Government bonds aysi. 
able to private life insurance compat 
afford a maximum yield of 24%, Ng 
is given preferred treatment in that 
special note issue has been made aysi. 
able to NSLI which yields 3%. Itis« 
timated that this subsidy amounted ; 
$40 million in 1948. 

(6) NSLI pays no taxes, while priva 
companies must pay premium and othe 


rtality 


me tor 


on 








KEY TO SECURITY 


A Key to Success 
for 
Equitable of lowa 
Field Underwriters 





Equitable Life of Iowa’s field underwriters have 
enthusiastically endorsed the Key to Security, the 
Company’s new and simplified method of life 
insurance programming. With a professional ap- 
proach that is easy to understand, the Key to 
Security clearly defines the prospect’s life in- 
surance program requirements and graphically 
portrays the solution to his estate problems. 


This new method of programming is consistently 
demonstrating its effectiveness as an aid to career 
life underwriting for Equitable of Iowa field men. 


A three months survey indicates: 
@ Highly satisfactory results from the new Key 
to Security direct mail approach. 
@ A better than average ratio of sales per in- 
terview. 
@ 547 Key to Security sales totaling $7,113,543. 


@ An average size policy of more than $13,006. 


Those are four excellent reasons why Equitable 
of Iowa field underwriters know that the Key to 
Security is their Key to Success. 


FQUITABLE 
LIFE INSURANCE OF 1OVAA 


COMPANY 
Fomubil 1867 Des Moines 


OVER ONE BILLION LIFE. INSURANCE IN FORCE 


taxes in every state in which they ¢. 
erate. id 

(7) Taking all of these items into». 
count, the NSLI dividend is not ty 
when compared with dividends of pr. 
vate companies. In fact, if NSLI hy 
been entirely self-supporting, there 
reasonable ground for concluding tk 
NSLI dividend would be but a smi 
fraction of that declared. 


Woodson - Comments 


(Continued from Page 13) 
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manufacture, its own cost of bottling 
and labeling, and that it paid its shay 
of your rent and your own wag 
as it went through your hands. ¢ 
I can be very certain of getting 
fair and full money’s worth, beca 
those 584 drug firms are every one tr 
ing to outdo the other in order to ga 
a greater share of my patronage, al 
each one is trying every day to make) 
better aspirin than he made the day lt 
fore and better than his competitiy 
make, and each one is trying to find: 
way to sell it for a penny or two le 
The same is true of your store: Y 








are trying every day to operate as é 
nomically as possible, in order to mad 
your prices as attractive as possible, 
order to hold the clientele you now ha 
and gain more. 

3ut, Mr. Druggist, suppose that bot 
of aspirin could be bought in a gi 
ernment owned drugstore, and supp 
that the entire 25 cents went into aspi 
—aspirin tablets and nothing elseif 
now we are assuming that Uncle % 
paid for the manufacture of the tabej 
for their bottling, and labeling, and | 
constant efforts to make the aspirin 
ter and purer; Uncle Sam paid for tf 
transportation from the place of mat 
facture to the retail store, Uncle » 
paid the rent and the light bill and 4 
telephone bill and the fuel bill and! 
liability insurance, ad infinitum, on! 
retail store, Uncle Sam paid in full t 
wages of the man who takes my quit 
and rings the cash register and la 
me the aspirin. i 

Now then, Mr. Druggist, do you hal 
that picture firmly in your mind? Its 
then I know you will agree with 
that there is only one question 10r! 
and me to debate—and that questi 
“Will our 25 cents buy a_buckel 
aspirin, or a bushel ?” 

Gene, I for one have no quarrel . 
the fact that, during the war yeats” 
for the benefit of those then in mili 
service, Uncle Sam elected to give" 
insurance at a fraction of is 
through National Service Life Insum 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Wendell Barrett, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed general agent of Provident Mu- 
wal’s Indianapolis agency, succeeding 
the firm of Shoptaugh and Barrett, gen- 





eral agents. _ ; 
Mr. Barrett has been associated with 
the company as co-general agent for 
wore than ten years. He is a graduate of 


‘Bie Agency Management School of the 


life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation. 1 ees ; 

Long active in life insurance affairs, 
\r, Barrett is a past president of the 


‘Boeneral Agents and Managers Associa- 


jon of Indianapolis «s well as the In- 
janapolis CLU chapter. He is president 
f the Indianapolis Life Insurance and 





‘ gs Trust Council. : : 
sol On October 31 A. Glenn Shoptaugh 
SLI ks completed 19 years of service as gen- 
there 2 eral agent and co-general agent. At 
die that time he relinquished his general 
© “agency responsibilities in order to devote 
a smitis full attention to the needs of his 
many clients. He plans to specialize, 
particularly, in life insurance for busi- 
Lents #!°s and tax purposes—field in which 


he has had many years of experience. 







13) The Indianapolis agency was estab- 
hot ished in 1890, the 16th in the line of 
its . Mthe 72 Provident Mutual agencies now 


located from coast to coast. 


Provident Dividends Rise 

Provident Mutual Life has increased 
the scale of dividends for 1950 on all 
“‘Bpolicies on the CSO reserve basis since 
Blanuary 1, 1948. At many points, the 
company states, the increases are sub- 


mpetise stantial. An increased scale of dividends 
to in in 1950 will apply on all 2%4% reserve 
two lesB policies issued since March 1, 1944. 
ore: YH On 3% reserve policies issued from 
e as cop March 1, 1935 to February 29, 1944, the 
to mifhl950 scale will be greater than in 1949 
sible, @in the majority of cases. In some cases 
now haw the dividends will remain the same while 
pl a tew policies which contain unusu- 
rat botifflly favorable guarantees there will be 


Woodson - Comments 
(Continued from Page 16) 


But it is essential that we know, and 
that we tell the public, that Uncle Sam 
paid most of the bill, and that the policy- 
holder’s net premium after dividends 
paid for nothing but pure life insurance, 
at net rates, without taxes, expenses, 
without war connected deaths or disa- 
bilities, and with an edge on interest 
earnings besides! 

And it seems to me that the way te 
tell the story to the public is to sell him 
a bushel of aspirin for a quarter! 

Gene, that concludes my comments on 
your seven points individually, and now 
I would like to make one or two gen- 
eral observations, directed to our audi- 
ence of public relations and advertising 
men. 

I speak from the viewpoint of a gen- 
eral company officer, influenced largely 
by an agency background, when I sug- 
gest to the ladies and gentlemen of our 
audience that the job of educating the 
public is first and foremost a job of 
educating the sales force, in the answers 
to these questions and others. 

That, of course, you people know far 
better than I, yet it is a point of such 
great importance that it will bear con- 
stant repetition. In the long run, our 
contact with the public is personal con- 
tact through our agency forces. If you 
would realize the full truth of that fun- 
damental principle, stop to realize the 











ASSISTANT MANAGER FOR LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY— 


of a large New York company. Must have Ordinary management experience. 
Ages 28 to 45. The man we select will operate in Westchester County and 
upper Bronx with headquarters in White Plains, N. Y. This is an unusual 
opportunity—salary, commission and overwriting. Write in confidence to 


Box 1909, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











fact that there are only about twelve or 
thirteen hundred persons per agent (at 
a rough count) in the United States— 
and the average life insurance man, by 
the very nature of his job, knows a 
very large share of his twelve or thir- 
teen hundred, and a large share of those 
on a first name basis! If you would ap- 
preciate the full import of that state- 
ment, stop to think that there aren’t 
more than two, or at the most, three 
links of introduction between you and 
any one of the 150 million Americans 
whom you may choose to name! Think 
of it—you can take a name at random 
out of any telephone book in the United 
States, and you can meet that person on 
a favorable basis through your agent in 
that community, who already knows him, 
or who knows someone who is ac- 
quainted with that person and who can 
introduce you! 

The ever increasing size of life insur- 
ance, serving to make it a subject of 
ever greater interest and importance to 
the public, and serving to make it touch 
more intimately the lives of all members 
of the public, give rise to constantly 
greater interest in our business and ever 
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"There's LIFE iz the BERKSHIRE!” 


"You bet! The Berkshire’s full line of 
Preferred Risk life lines—Double Protec- 
tion, Preferred Ordinary Life, Graded Pre- 
mium Life and Term to Age 65—at attractive 
premium rates—certainly give us the 
edge in the life insurance market today!”’ 


B THE ; 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON lL. AMBER, President 
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gency, Public Health Service, has been 


and sed president of the Middle Atlantic 
and i Actuarial Club. Vice president is Thomas 
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, on Wes, Jr, member of Bowles, Andrews 
- full al Richmond actuaries. Helen 
y quafe Gibson, Monumental Life, is secre- 
id. hanger ‘Ary. 

The club recently celebrated its 15th 
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miversary in a meeting at Richmond, 
“anlage 1 Simpson, retiring presi- 

, in the chair. He is assistant actuary 
Acacia Mutual. E. M. McConney, 
eg Society of Actuaries, was a 

: as was Stanford Z. Rothchild, 
ent, Sun Life of America, the first 





ADDRESSES MANAGERS CLUB 
le San Antonio, Texas, Life Mana- 

with recently heard Dr, William 

ie T Present “A Medical Examiner's 
W of Life U nderwriting.” 


INCORPORATED 1851 PITTSFIELD, MASS. 














If you are a full time agent 
of any company we solicit 
your surplus business only. 


more questions about it. 

And we must answer these questions, 
fully, frankly, in simple language and 
persuasively. We must answer them di- 
rect to the public, yes. But better yet, 
and still more, we must answer them to 
and through our agency forces, 

That is your job. Do it well, con- 
stantly and simply. 





Huber Forum 


(Continued from Page 4) 


may first be acquired by the corporation 
or surviving stockholders. 

“If the corporation is a part to a 
stockholders’ agreement, the propriety 
of its participation should be examined, 
particularly as to the circumstances un- 
der which it may acquire its own shares. 

“The agreement may follow one of 
several patterns. For example, the cor- 
poration and all the stockholders may be 
parties; the corporation may be re- 
quired, upon the death of a stockholder, 
to purchase the shares of the decedent, 
whose legal representatives are com- 
pelled to sell. (In some jurisdictions, 
certificates of incorporation may contain 
the requirement that the corporation 
purchase the shares of a deceased stock- 
holder.) 

“It may provide that if the corpora- 
tion may not acquire the shares because 
of the absence of sufficient surplus or 
failure to create a surplus by reducing 
capital, surviving stockholders will be 
obligated to purchase as many of the 
shares as the corporation may be dis- 
qualified from acquiring. Other patterns 
include options running to surviving 
stockholders, or options running to the 
legal representatives of the decedent, 
or mandatory purchases by individual 
survivors. 

“Appropriate life insurance is one 
means of assuring a source of payment, 
while the use of a trustee may assure 
the application of the proceeds of the 
policy to the acquisition of the shares. 

“Under a typical plan, each stock- 
holder may be insured by the others 
with a trustee named as beneficiary of 
the policies. Upon the death of a stock- 
holder the proceeds of the policy are 
turned over to the estate by the trustee 
in exchange for the shares which are 
then transferred to the corporation or 
the surviving stockholders, as the case 
may be. The surviving stockholders may 
then receive, pursuant to the provision 
of an agreement, the decedent’s interest 
in a joint policy or his individual inter- 
est on a policy on the life of each of the 
survivors. There are many practical fa- 
cets to the business insurance trust, as 


well as to the non-trustee form of 
agreement. 
“The following questions have been 


submitted as part of an over-all consid- 
eration of the subject, as typical of the 
problems with which one may be con- 


fronted in preparing a_ stockholders’ 
agreement. Is it necessary for the will 


to complement the agreement? Where 
a non-trustee plan of insurance is in 
use, is it desirable to refer specifically 
to the policies in the agreement? Do 
the policies follow the pattern of the 
agreement? Should the obligation to 
buy, where more than two parties are 
involved, be joint and several? To what 
extent may the parties be assured that 
survivors will perform? To what extent 
is performance assured by the use of a 
trustee? What shall be done with stock 
certificates during the term of the agree- 
ment? To what extent may desirable 
income settlement options be made 
available to the family of a deceased 
stockholder? Where a trustee is used, 
do his duties normally cease upon turn- 
ing over the proceeds of the policy? To 
what extent should the agreement sur- 


vive the death of the first party?” 
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PROPERTY INSURANCE SURVEY 

American Management Association of 
New York has made a research report 
on “Buying and Administering Corpo- 
rate Insurance,” said to be the first 
analysis of corporate insurance manage- 
ment practices based on a wide range 
of inquiry and case studies. Interviewed 
by questionnaire by AMA were 226 
representative companies and there were 
also interviews with leading insurance 
buyers, brokers and carriers. 


The report is timely and of impor- 
tance, being based on growing recogni- 
tion that insurance buying is a special- 
ized management function with many 
businesses which are overhauling pro- 
cedure for administering of insurance 
programs. 

Report was prepared by Russell B. 
Gallagher, AMA insurance vice presi- 
dent and manager of Philco Corpora- 
tion’s Insurance Department. It covers 
the methods of determining policy on 
insurance matters, organization of com- 
pany insurance departments and their 
position in the corporate structure, and 
the procedures used in determining day- 
to-day insurance matters, including 
losses. 

AMA found a growing trend toward 
the employment of specialists for the 
insurance buying 
but many 


administration of 
among larger corporations, 
smaller business concerns also employ 
full-time insurance administrators. With 
larger corporations as many as 20 per- 
sons are required to handle insurance 
matters. In most cases, insurance man- 
agement is a function of the treasurer’s 
department. A few firms reported to 
AMA questionnaire that they have in- 
surance committees composed of two or 
three top officers and a full-time insur- 
ance administrator. 

In the matter of establishing fire in- 
surance values many of the companies 
reporting to AMA employ independent 
appraisers. A sizable group, however, is 
still using book values despite the con- 


sequent danger of large insurance 
losses. 
The practice of submitting insurance 


for competition at each renewal date 
has both support and opposition among 


insurance buyers, the survey disclosed. 


The majority of those following this 
custom report that insurance costs were 


reduced or coverage broadened as a 
result, Mr. Gallagher said, but opponents 
of the practice believe that where past 
good service is a matter of history only, 
there is little for the insur- 
ance companies. 

On the matter of outside consultants, 
one-third were 


incentive 


opinion divided: 
favorably impressed with the work done 
by the outside consultant, and consider 
the costs reasonable for the results ob- 


tained. Another third held directly the 


was 


opposite opinion. The remainder who 
utilize such services volunteered no 
opinion. 


Other matters covered in the survey 
include such subjects as coverages which 
are commonly self-insured, use of retro- 
spective rating plans for workmen's 
compensation and public liability, place- 
ment of coverage with different types 
of insurer, methods by which losses are 
and_ periodicals 


and reports 


insurance administra- 


adjusted, 
found useful by 
tors. Copies of the report can be bought 
from American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


Frank B. Anderson, who is the new 
president of the Camden County Insur- 
ance Agents Association, is a native of 
Camden, N. J., and after serving in 
World War I was graduated from the 
Wharton School at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety in Camden for 
two years and was one of the organizers 
and first commander of the Corp. Ray- 
mond C. Thoirs Post No. 47 of the 
American Legion. He has been in insur- 
ance in Camden for well over 20 years, 
has been on the Merchantville Borough 
Council more than a decade and 1s 
active in many civic organizations. 

x * x 


Theo. P. Beasley, president, Republic 
National Life, Dallas, was selected 
as the October “Man of the Month” by 
the Oak Cliff (Dallas) Chamber of 
Commerce. The official publication of 
the Chamber referred to Mr. Beasley’s 
record as a business, civic and social 
leader and traced his career from “one 
of Army’s youngest top sergeants to the 
presidency of the $275,000,000 Republic 
National Life.” He was president of the 
Oak Cliff Chamber in 1947-48 when that 
group completed its $250,000 headquarter 
building. 

x x 

A. N. Johnson, general counsel of 
North American Life & Casualty, Min- 
neapolis, has been made a director and 
honorary vice president of the American 
Scandinavian Foundation. 








PERCY CHUBB, II 


Percy Chubb, 2nd, partner in the New 
York firm of Chubb & Son, has been 
appointed chairman of the Insurance Di- 
vision in the 1949 campaign of the United 
Hospital Fund, it is announced by 
Thomas J. Watson, Jr., general chair- 
man of the campaign and executive vice 
president of the International Business 
Machines Corporation. Mr, Chubb is a 
trustee of the Community Service So- 
ciety, the New York Zoological Society 
and the Marine Museum of the City of 
New York. As chairman of the Insur- 
ance Division of the campaign, Mr. 
Chubb will help raise $3,367,000 needed 
by the fund to help defray costs of 86 
non-profit, voluntary hospitals in their 
treatment of more than 1,000,000 people 
each year who cannot afford to pay the 
full cost of their medical expenses. 

-. 


C. S. Riley, president of the Canadian 
Fire Insurance Co., is being felicitated 
by friends on completion of 50 years 
of service with the company. The com- 
pany was founded in 1895 by his father, 
the late R. T. Riley. Born in Hamilton, 
Ontario, Mr. Riley went to Winnipeg in 
1883. Since then he and his family have 
played an active role in Winnipeg’s 
growth. Mr. Riley has been prominent 
in Winnipeg’s financial and business life. 
He is a member of the London board of 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. and chairman of 
its Canadian committee. He is vice presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Electric Co. and 
a director of the Northern Trust Co., 
the Royal Bank of Canada, the Great- 
West Life, the Montreal Trust Co. and 
the Beaver Lumber Co. 

x ok OF 

John W. Yates, general agent, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual at Los Angeles, spoke 
before the Life Agency Managers of Chi- 
cago at a luncheon meeting November 3. 
Raymond W. Frank, State Mutual, pre- 
sided. 

x ok x 

The London & Lancashire’s head of- 
fice, London, announces the following 
appointments: F. J. Cottle to be deputy 
general manager; T. H. Whiteside, home 
fire manager; T. Tweddle, foreign fire 
manager; Gordon Pirie, assistant secre- 
tary; M. D. Nicholson, hitherto agency 
manager of Law, Union & Rock to be 
also agency manager of London & 
Lancashire; L. H. Ward, F. C. Penney 
and J. L. Bowles to be foreign fire 
superintendents; and G. R. Swan to be 
foreign accident superintendent. 

* * * 


Kenneth R. Robson, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, is the new president of 
the Maplewood, N. J. Rotary Club. 











a 






Mrs. Florence Bryan has been ADpoin: 
ed assistant secretary of the Oklahon, 
Association of Insurance Agents oy 
ceeding Clara Van Duker, resigned F 

* * x 

Wade Fetzer, Jr., president of Penn 
Mutual Life’s W. A. Alexander we 
agency in Chicago, was recently > th 
president of the Chicago Chapter of Re 
Cross. About three years ago i. 
Fetzer served as chairman of the dry 
and he has been on the board and x 
tionally active in Red Cross, "I 

a 

Neh] McKone, Bankers Life of }, 
Moines, Cresco, Iowa, has been nam 
county chairman of the Howard County 
Iowa, Polio Fund drive. 4 

+ 2» 

W. K. Neimann, Home Office Ageney 
manager for Bankers Life of x 
Moines, has been appointed Iowa state 
chairman of the University of Michigi 
alumni in the nationwide campaign ; 
raise $6,500,000 for an establishment ¢i 
an atomic research center at the Univer. 
sity in Ann Arbor, Mich. Mr. Nieman 
was graduated from the University ¢ 
Michigan in 1917. ; 

. oe 

Walter T. Tower has been named yc 
president of the Federal Mutual Fir 
Boston. He has been with Federal }\j. 
tual since 1931 and was appointed execu. 
tive secretary May 16, 1947. 

a ae 

Howard V. Krick, CLU, general ager: 
at New Haven for Penn Mutual Lik 
has been reappointed to the New Haver 

soard of Education for a four-year tem 
‘He is a former president of that boar! 

* * * 

Guy Ralph, local agent at Corint 
N. Y., and president of the Eastern Ne 
York Golf Association, recently mat 
his second hole-in-one on the links ¢i 
the Luzerne Villa Country Club. His 
first ace was made in November, | 
at the Glens Falls Country Club. Jr 
Ralph represents the Glens Falls Insw- 
ance Co., among others. 


oe OF 














RICHARD SANGER 


Touring the new home office of tt 


John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Sanger was photographed before the 
oil painting of his grandfather, Jult 
George P. Sanger, first president of th 
John Hancock. Mr. Sanger, ‘elite 
representative of Standard Vacuum 0! 
Co., has just returned from China wht 
he spent the past 27 years. He sen® 
the U. S. Government in China dun 
the war. As was his grandfather, he 
a graduate of Harvard. 
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Story Behind the Statue of Liberty 
The Atlantic Mutual of New York 
which publishes an interesting booklet 
called “Cargoes” 
ducers and other friends of the Atlantic 


for policyholders, pro- 


Companies, devotes the current issue to 
the Statue of Liberty. This is an ap- 
propriate subject due to the current dis- 
cussions throughout the country as to 
whether freedom-loving Americans are 
retaining their liberties or losing them 
step by step; and also lending interest 
is the current musical show in New 
York, “Miss Liberty.” 

Title of the Atlantic Mutual story is 
“The Forgotten Medal of Gold.” It fol- 
lows herewith: 

“The following is a brief story of the 
pure idealism, the ambition, 
and the sympathy and friendship of the 
French people that lay behind the stat- 


personal 


ue’s conception. Most of the people and 
events mentioned in the story have long 
been today the 
goddess herself has a finer and deeper 


since forgotten; but 
meaning than at any time since she first 
held high her torch of freedom for all 
the world to see. 

“The story of the Statue of Liberty 
begins with the impact on the French 
people of Abraham Lincoln’s death in 
the spring of 1865. At that time France 
was a nation of mixed political emo- 
tions. Napoleon III 
surrounded by a powerful group of old- 
school imperialists. At the same time 
there were large numbers of radicals 
and revolutionaries, as well as an in- 
fluential group of ‘intellectual liberals’ 
and others of liberal views, who cher- 
ished the idea of freedom and hoped 
for the orderly overthrow of the mon- 
archy, 

, E 

‘But beyond all these well-defined 
political classes were vast numbers of 
obscure and unhappy French citizens— 
many of whom did not even know that 
they were ‘liberals’—who yearned for 
a republican France with a common 
inner urge. To them Abraham Lincoln 
was the embodiment of freedom and 
Justice. And when Lincoln’s death was 
announced in the spring of 1865, they 
were the ones who took the news as 
a personal tragedy and wrote grief- 
stricken letters to Minister John Bige- 
low at the American Legation in Paris. 

“AQ . 

As the weeks passed and expressions 
of Sorrow continued to pour in, the 
— of an idea gradually took shape, 
although the idea itself was not born 
lor several years. Perhaps the first trace 
of it was contained in a letter Bigelow 


received from a group of young stu- 
dents : 


ruled as emperor, 


oan President Lincoln we mourn a 
fellow citizen—for no country is now 
Maccessible, and we consider as ours 
that country where there are neither 




















masters nor slaves, where every man is 


free or fighting to become free. 

We young people to whom the future 
belongs must have the courage to found 
a true democracy, and we shall have to 
look beyond the ocean to learn how a 
people who have made themselves free 
can preserve their freedom.’ 

“And then not long after this mes- 
sage was sent to the legation, a provin- 
cial newspaper—Le Phare de la Loire’ 
—suggested that a collection be taken 
up in France for a gold medal for Mrs. 
Lincoln. No one was to contribute more 
than two cents, for the expression of 
sympathy was to be truly that of the 
people of France. 

“No sooner had the newspaper come 
off the press than everyone in the 
town was talking about the idea and 
contributing his share. Word of the 
undertaking spread into the countryside 
and into the cities and finally through- 
out France, and more contributions 
poured in. The emotion of the 40,000 
citizens who contributed were later ex- 
pressed to Minister Bigelow in these 
words by the young journalist who con- 
ceived the idea: ‘Tell Mrs. Lincoln,’ he 
said, ‘that in this little box lies the heart 
of France.’ 

“On the medal was an inscription con- 
taining a phrase that one day would be 
known the world over—a phrase that 
was engraved on a forgotten medal of 
gold. The inscription read, in part: 

“Dedicated by French democracy to 
Lincoln, twice-elected President of the 
United States—honest Lincoln who abol- 
ished slavery, reestablished the Union, 


and saved the Republic, without veil- 
ing the statue of liberty.’ 
“In midsummer of that same year, 





Edouard Rene Lefebvre de Laboulaye 
professor of law, author, and leading in- 
tellectual liberal of France—had some 
distinguished guests in the drawing- 
room of his home in Glatigny, a village 
on the outskirts of Versailles. Among 
them was F. Auguste Bartholdi, a prom- 
inent young sculptor. 

“Laboulaye was talking about the tra- 


ditional bond of friendship and sym- 
pathy between liberty-loving America 
and liberty-seeking France—a_ bond 


based upon life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness in 1776, and liberte, ega- 
lite, fraternite in 1789. 

“‘There,’ he said, ‘you have the basis 
of American feeling for the French— 
an indestructible basis. The feeling hon- 
ors the Americans as well as us, and if a 
monument should rise in the United 
States, as a memorial to their inde- 
pendence, I should think it only natural 
if it were built by united effort—a 
common work of both nations.’ 

“One word doubtless stood out above 


all others in Bartholdi’s mind: Monu- 
ment. For monuments were making 
the young sculptor famous—colossal 


statues, for the most part—and certainly 
any monument that might be erected to 
commemorate international friendship 
would have to be gigantic. 


“Six years later—in the spring of 





1871—M. Laboulaye was again entertain- 
ing guests, and again Sculptor Bartholdi 
was there. The second*empire had been 
overthrown the previous September and 
the liberals had established a govern- 
ment under Laboulaye’s good friend 
Adolphe Thiers. The conversation in- 
evitably turned to America, and then 
to the political debt each country owed 
to the other—France for help during 
the Franco-Prussian War just ending, 
and America for help during the War 
for Independence. 

“Someone casually mentioned the Lin- 
coln medal, and probably for the first time 
Jartholdi heard a part of the inscription 
—‘Dedicated by French democracy 
without veiling the statue of liberty.’ 

“M. Bartholdi spoke up. The Cen- 
tennial of American independence was 
soon to be celebrated, he said. Might 
it not be appropriate for the people of 
France to offer the Americans a monu- 
mental statute—a statue of Liberty? 

“M. Laboulaye and other liberal lead- 
ers who were present may have won- 
dered to what extent personal ambition 
inspired the suggestion, but they never- 
theless knew that if Bartholdi’s project 
were carried to completion, the resulting 
monument attesting the friendliness of 
two great nations would strengthen the 
tie between them and help to insure 
America’s lasting good-will. And France 
had great need of that. 

“So Bartholdi was commissioned to 
go to the United States and talk with 
some of the more prominent publishers, 
artists and political leaders there about 
the plan. 

“He sailed on June 8, 1871—and as he 
entered New York Harbor 13 days later, 
Sartholdi suddenly understood the 
meaning of liberty as it applied to the 
New World. Profoundly moved, he be- 
gan to sketch what he saw—and in the 
center of the sketch there was a pedes- 
tal, surmounted by a goddess holding 
a torch, 

“It was 
World. 

“In 1875 Bartholdi completed his origi- 
nal model, and in 1876—the year in 
which the monument was to have been 
presented—the completed right arm and 
torch were exhibited at the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia and later at 
Madison Square Garden in New York 
City. 

“It had been agreed that the French 
people would provide the funds for the 
statue itself, and that the people of the 
United States would pay for construc- 
tion of the supporting pedestal. But 
collections were slow from the start in 
both countries, and it was not until 
July 4, 1884, that the Statute of Liberty 





Liberty Enlightening the 


was presented in Paris to American 
Ambassador Levi P. Morton, and not 
until October 28, 1886, that the com- 


pleted memorial on Bedloe’s Island was 
accepted on behalf of the American peo- 
ple by President Grover Cleveland. 

“On that day Auguste Bartholdi, stand- 
ing high in the statue’s torch, pulled the 
cord that removed the flag of France 
from the face of the Statue of Liberty 
—21 years after the people of France 
had coined that phrase on a forgotten 
medal of gold.” 


7 s> “es 


Insurance Book Reviews 

Insurance Book Reviews, the special 
service published and edited by the In- 
surance Group of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, lists current publications in all 
fields of insurance. This service was first 
developed by the librarians of insurance 
companies to meet the growing need for 
such information. Its unique coverage 
soon created a demand for wider circula- 
tion which has culminated in making it 
available to all. 

No one person can possibly keep track 
of the overwhelming amount of printed 
matter of importance to insurance people. 
Realizing the problem insurance librar- 
ians, representing all fields of insurance— 
life, casualty, fire, marine and social in- 
surance—have pooled their special know]- 
edge to develop this useful and time- 
saving review. 

Subscriptions to the 10 yearly issues of 


Insurance Book Reviews may be obtained 
by sending $2.00 to the editor, Hazel 
Kirk Levins, Librarian, Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, Box 359, New- 
ark 1, New Jersey. 


haere 


Robertson Now in East 


Don J. Robertson has been made 
Eastern manager of The Rough Notes 
Co., succeeding Ralph E. Morrow who 
will return to the home office in In- 
dianapolis as business manager of Rough 
Notes. Mr. Robertson has been the 
Southwestern manager for Rough Notes. 
His new territory is New York, New 
Jersey, eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Hartford. 


* * * 


Carl Typermass Honored by 250 at 
Dinner in New York 

Carl Typermass, who recently resigned 
as a Deputy Superintendent of the New 
York Insurance Department to join the 
Lumber Mutual Casualty of New York 
in an executive capacity, was guest of 
honor at a dinner on October 27 at the 
3elmont-Plaza Hotel in New York City 
attended by over 250 persons. Present 
were members of the New York Depart- 
ment, the New York State Examiners 
Association, brokers, agents and others 
in the business. 

First Deputy Alfred J. Bohlinger of 
the New York Department presided in 
the absence from New York of Super- 
intendent Robert E. Dineen. Gifts of 
traveling bags and a handsome desk 
set were presented to Mr. Typermass 
who long has been a popular figure 
among agents and brokers. For the last 
few years he headed the Albany office of 
the Department as well as being in 
charge of the producers’ licensing divi- 
sion, 

Others who spoke at the dinner in- 
cluded Deputy Superintendent Thomas 
C. Morrill; former Deputy Walter F. 
Martineau, now executive vice president 
of the Companion Life; former Super- 
intendent Louis H. Pink, now president 
of the Associated Hospital Services, and 
Thomas H. Silver, president of the 
Lumber Mutual. 


a oo 


J. S. Kemper Discusses Europe 

J S. Kemper, chairman of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, and 
treasurer of the Republican National 
Committee, discussed his recent Euro- 
pean trip in a talk he made before the 
Lumbermen’s boards and officers last 
week. He said the nations of Europe 
having the least regimentation were 
those making the greatest post-war re- 
covery. 

Mr. Kemper noted in Great Britain a 
strong feeling that the Labor Govern- 
ment should “stew in its own juice.” He 
thought that the Labor Party had won 
through inertia, indifference and com- 
placency of citizens, but he noted a 
strong sentiment there for a change in 
political administration as so many 
people are fed-up with socialistic state 
fallacies. 


James 


* * * 


Who’s Who In the East 

The third edition of the A. N. Marquis 
Co.’s “Who’s Who in the East,” is soon 
to be published and it will have a total 
of 28,000 biographical sketches. 

The Marquis organization, which has 
its headquarters in Chicago, now pub- 
lishes the following biographical vol- 
umes: 

Who’s Who in America. 

Who Knows—and What. 

Who Was Who. 

Who’s Who in the East. 

Who’s Who in Commerce and In- 
dustry. 

Who’s Who in Latin America. [In 
the latter volume the co-publisher is 

Stanford University.] 




















Ohio Farmers Advances 
Four to Vice President 


HIESTAND IS ALSO SECRETARY 
Curtis Also Benevel Caine, Valentine 
Manager Eastern Dept.; Jones 
Heads Pacific Dept. 





Directors of the Ohio Farmers and 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity have advanced 
four members of the home office staff 
at LeRoy, Ohio, to be vice presidents of 





J. C. HIESTAND 


both companies. They are as follows: 
J. C. Hiestand, vice president and 
secretary; C. E. Curtis, vice president 


and general counsel; George S. Valen- 


tine, Jr., vice president and manager of 
Eastern department; Dana L. Jones, 
vice president and manager of Pacific 


Coast department. 
C. Hiestand 
J. C. Hiestand has been with the Ohio 
Farmers for 29 years. He went to the 
company from the Ohio Inspection Bu- 
reau on April 5, 1920, and organized the 


automobile department that year. He 
was active in the organization of the 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. in 1929, 


On December 27, 1928, he was elected 
assistant secretary of the Ohio Farmers, 
and assistant secretary of the Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity on August 22, 1929. 
On October 27, 1932 he was elected sec- 
retary of both Ohio Farmers Companies, 
and on May 26, 1936, was elected a 
director of Ohio Farmers and Ohio 
Farmers Indemnity. 

Mr. Hiestand serves on the board of 
the Western Insurance Bureau and of 
the Underwriters Adjusting Co., and is 
president of the Ohio State Safety 
Council. 

Charles E. Curtis 

Charles E. Curtis has been with 

(Continued on Page 24) 


the 


NAIC Zone Meeting 
Held at Louisville, Ky. 


MANY COMMISSIONERS ATTEND 





Instalment Premiums of Term Fire 
Risks Considered; Rating Plans 


and Annual Statements 





The conference Commissioners of 


Zones 2 and 3 of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, meet- 
ing in Louisville, October 27 and 28, 


completed a hearing arranged for the 
purpose of securing opinion to be pre- 
sented to the annual meeting in Galves- 
in December. 

About forty actuaries and accountants 
from twenty states in the No. 2 and 3 
Zones met ahead of the convention to 
discuss various problems, while there 
were reservations for over 100, including 
Commissioners and staff members for 
the main meeting. In addition to the 
states represented in Zones 2 and 3, 
there were Commissioners there from 
some seven additional states, including 
Texas, Kansas, Massachusetts, and 
Michigan. 

First business session of the Commis- 
sioners was on October 27, at the Brown 
Hotel, presided over by Wade O. Mar- 
tin, Jr., of Louisiana, chairman of Zone 
3. This session was given over to dis- 
cussions of examinations, reinsurance 
and multiple line laws. 


Schedule Rating Plans 


ton, Texas, 


At the afternoon session discussions 
revolved around “Schedule Rating 
Plans,” and “Processing of Annual 


Statements.” At this session T. Coleman 
Andrews, C.P.A., Richmond, Va., argued 
for continuation of control of the insur- 
ance business by the states, contending 
it would be tragic should the Federal 
Government get control of the welfare 
of some 90,000,000 policyholders. 

David A. Forbes, Lansing, Mich., 
president of the NAIC, recounted that 
states now have the power to regulate 
the insurance business, but that Con- 
gress has the power to take over regu- 
lation into Federal hands at will. 

Considerable discussion was heard re- 
garding instalment premiums on term 
fire policies. Walter H. Bennett, general 
counsel, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and Charles P. Butler, ex- 
ecutive vice president of that organiza- 
tion were opposed to the plan. 

General Counsel Sweeney for the 
General of Seattle argued for the plan. 

At the morning session October 28, 
there were discussions regarding co- 
insurance of F.H.A., and G.I. loans; 
workmen’s compensation plan; mail- 
order business; and Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s operations as relating to 
insurance. 

Spalding Southall, Kentucky Director 
of Insurance, was host commissioner. 
Cad P. Thurman, former Kentucky di- 
rector, was present at some of the con- 
ferences. 


House Subcommittee to 
Study Marine Charges 


TO FILE REPORT BY JANUARY 15 


Maritime Commission Welcomes Op- 
portunity to Reply to Charges of Big 
Profits in War Years 








.Washington, D. C., Nov. 1—The U. S. 
Maritime Commission this week strong- 
ly endorsed the investigation of the con- 
duct of war risk insurance activities 
by the War Shipping Administration 
during World War II. 

Chairman Grenville Mellen, says the 
Commission feels certain that the private 
insurance leaders who helped direct the 
Government’s underwriting of wartime 
marine insurance, also “will welcome” 
the opportunity to testify before the 
special House Merchant Marine subcom- 
oo ee by Chairman Schuyler 

Bland (D., V Ta.) to hold hearings on 

i matter. 

Appointment of the subcommittee, 
with instructions to complete its study 
and file a report by January 15, 1950, 
was Bland’s answer to the resolution 
introduced in the last week of the ses- 
sion by Representative Alvin F. Weichel 
(R., Ohio), ranking minority member 
of the committee. The Weichel bill 
called for the appointment of a special 
House committee by the Speaker to con- 
duct an investigation of wartime marine 
insurance operations by WSA 

Weichel Measure Dies 

Congress, however, adjourned without 
any House action on the resolution, and 
Bland effectively forestalled airing of 
any charges against WSA and _ the 
marine insurance industry on the House 
floor by initiating the inquiry within 
his own committee under the general in- 
vestigative powers granted committee 
chairmen. 

Furthermore, Bland wants quick action 
next session on his measure to reinstate 
the authority of the Maritime Commis- 
sion to write war risk policies should 
an emergency arise. Weichel blocked ap- 
proval of the bill this year through a 


“filibuster” which carried through two 
committee hearings. 
During the hearings Bland asked 


Weichel to forego his charges and allow 
consideration of the new bill. He as- 
sured Weichel he would appoint a com- 
mittee to make an investigation. But 
Weichel refused and instead offered the 
House resolution for a probe. 

The subcommittee is scheduled to be- 
gin hearings shortly before the chair- 
man, Representative Herbert C. Bonner 
(D., N. C.) returns from Europe next 
week. With completion called for by 
January 15, in order to “facilitate con- 
sideration of permanent war risk insur- 
ance legislation,” any grounds Weichel 
would have had for asking passage of 
his resolution are removed. 

Members of Committee 


Bland, however, made certain that 
Weichel will have his day in court by 
naming him to the investigating com- 
mittee. Other members are Representa- 
tives Donald L. O’Toole (D., N. Y.), 
Charles E. Bennett (D., Fla.) and 
Franklin P. Lichtenwalter (R., Pa.). 

Specifically, the subcommittee was di- 
rected to “determine the relationship 
between the authorized Government 
agency and the marine insurance syndi- 
cate where operations were underwritten 
by the War Shipping Administration,” 
to consider “methods of issuing policies, 
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remittance of premiums to the agency, 
payment of fees and expenses to private 
underwriters, the handling of reserves 
and all other pertinent matters.” 
Maritime Commissioner Vice Chair- 
man Mellen said that “the Commission 
welcomes the opportunity it will have 
to review the activities of the former 
War Shipping Administration in_ the 
insurance field before a subcommittee of 
the House Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies Committee which will open an in- 
quiry into the subject. 
All Facts To Be Presented 


“The Commission is prepared to place 
all the facts and pertinent details before 
the subcommittee appointed by Chair- 


man Bland to investigate this 
matter,” Commissioner Mellen continued. 
“It will make every facility available 


to Representative Bonner and his sub- 
committee to assist them in getting 4 
full and complete answer to every ques- 
aion with respect to WSA insurance 
activities. 

“The Commission anticipates, further- 
more, that insurance people who were 00 
the staff of the War Shipping Admin- 
istration during the war, and who have 
since returned to private business, will 
be available to testify and also welcome 
this opportunity to place all the facts 
in the matter before the Congressional 
committee.” 
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n AN “elegant barge” rowed by twelve , 


white-garbed sea captains, George Wash- 
ington was ceremoniously conveyed from 
New Jersey to New York City for his in- 
auguration as first President. The chairman 
of the Congressional Committee accom- 
panying him was Elias Boudinot who, be- 
fore embarking, had entertained Washing- 
ton and other distinguished guests at 
luncheon at his home in Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey. 

The first owner of the house where Wash- 
ington was entertained—and quite possibly 
its builder—was Samuel Woodruff, wealthy 
merchant and trustee of Princeton College, 
who lived there in the years previous to his 
death in 1768. 

In 1772 Boxwood Hall, as the house was 
thereafter known, was bought by Elias 
Boudinot, the fourth of his name in this 
country. As a lawyer, statesman, patriot, 
scholar and philanthropist, Boudinot was 
one of the most remarkable men of the 
Revolutionary period. As Commissary-Gen- 
eral of Prisoners, he labored to secure 
humane treatment for British captives and 
devoted much time and effort to relieving 
the sufferings of American prisoners of war. 
When Congressional funds were lacking 
Boudinot advanced nearly $30,000 of his 
own money, though he realized that the 
possibility of repayment was dubious. 

During the Revolution the British Com- 
missioner, Lord Robertson, was so ill-ad- 
vised as to approach Boudinot with the 
hint that the choice of a dukedom or 10,000 
pounds a year was available to the man 
who would undertake to settle “the un- 
happy dispute.” Later, trying force instead 
of bribery, the British ransacked Boudinot’s 
home in search of the “great rebel,” but 


fortunately he was attending the Conti- 
nental Congress in which he served three 
, Successive terms. In 1782 he was chosen 








The metalware by this ornate fireplace is kept gleaming, 


“His life was an exhibition of fervent piety, 
of useful talent, and of extensive benevolence.’’ 




















Period furnishings are being acquired to 
replace those shown originally on exhibit. 


President of the United States in 
Congress Assembled, the highest 
civil office of the pre-Constitution 
government, in which capacity he 
signed the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain. 

Among Boudinot’s many philanthropic 


activities was the education of the Indians, 


as a result of which a young Cherokee asked 
and was granted permission to adopt his 
name. In his will were many generous be- 
quests including $200 to buy spectacles for 
the poor. 

Boudinot left Boxwood Hall after his 
appointment as Superintendent of the U. S. 
Mint at Philadelphia. The next owner was 
Jonathan Dayton, youngest signer of the 
Constitution, for whom the City of Dayton, 
Ohio was named. 

After serving as a school for young 
ladies, a boarding house and a home for 
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aged women, the house was acquired by 
the State of New Jersey. It is now main- 
tained by the State Bureau of Historic Sites, 
still bearing the name of its most illustri- 
ous owner. 

* * * 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the 
homes of American industry. 


* THE HOME* 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N.Y. 
FIRE * AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
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N. Y. REGIONAL MEETING 





Agents at Buffalo, Nov. 10, to Hear 
Duffus, Greeno, Cosgrove, Scatter- 
good and Others 


The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents will hold a _ regional 
meeting for agents in the western part 
of the state at the Hotel Lafayette, 
3uffalo, on Thursday, November 10. 
The meeting will convene at 2 p.m., with 
a dinner scheduled at 6:30 o’clock. 

Speakers at this gathering will include 
Roy A. Duffus, Rochester, state associa- 
tion president, who will discuss various 
coverages, agency service, company rela- 
tions and community responsibility; Fol- 
lett L. Greeno, Rochester, past state 
president, who will speak on the value 
of agency service; John N. Cosgrove, 
assistant secretary, American Insurance 
Group, who will discuss methods for in- 
creasing sales; Alan F. Scattergood, 
manager, western New York district, 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, who will have 
a timely talk, and Dr. Gordon Hemmett, 
medical director Eastman Kodak Co., 
whose talk is entitled “How to Make 
Money and Stay Healthy.” 

There will be a showing of two well 
known films of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, “Crimes of Careless- 
ness” and “Texas City Comes Back.” 
Emil T;--Clauss, president, Buffalo Asso- 
ciation of Fire Underwriters, and J. W. 
Rose, secretary, New York State Asso- 
ciation, are in charge of this regional 
meeting. 


Several Changes Announced 
By Kimball, Gilman & Co. 


Kimball, Gilman & Company of Boston 
announces that, effective November 1, 
Kenneth W. O’Leary succeeds as man- 
ager and partner of the firm, Philip A. 
de Gruchy who has resigned to join 
the staff of the North British Group 
as general agent in their New England 
department. 

C. Robert Fraser and Henry T. 
Drohan will become partners, in addition 
to their present duties as assistant man- 
agers. Both Mr. Fraser and Mr. Drohan 
have been connected with Kimball, 
Gilman & Company since 1923. The new 
partners join Stanley O. MacMullen who 
been a member of the firm since 





has 
1929. 

Mr. O’Leary is favorably known to 
insurance people throughout New Eng- 
land. He began his career in 1926 in 
the North British Group’s home office 
in New York and later served in the 
field as an inspector and special agent 
in Boston and western Massachusetts. 


HEAR COSGROVE IN _ TENN. 
John N. Cosgrove, assistant secretary 
of the American Insurance Company 
last week addressed the 56th annual 
convention of the Tennessee Association 
of Insurance Agents at Chattanooga. 
Mr. Cosgrove spoke on “A New Ap- 
proach to Insurance Education” and 
illustrated his talk with especially pre- 
pared cartoon slides. : 


ADDRESSES UTICA MEETING 

James D. Lynett, superintendent of 
the Utica, N. Y., Board of Fire Under- 
writers, addressed a dinner meeting in 
the Hotel Utica sponsored by the elec- 
trical industry of the area. Insurance 
men of the Utica area attended, along 
with contractors, jobbers, labor repre- 
sentatives and utility officials. 








New President of 
Rhode Island Agents 





Loring Studio 


ROBERT S. PRESTON 


Robert S. Preston of the Spencer & 
Preston Agency of Providence, R. L, is 
the newly elected president of the 
Rhode Island Association of Insurance 
Agents. He has served in this insurance 
agency since 1925, becoming a partner 
in 1929. He has been active in the 
Providence and Rhode Island Associa- 
tions for a long while and last year 
served as vice president of the state 
organization. 





Insur. Women of Pittsburgh 


Anniversary Dinner Party 

Mrs. Warren V. Weaver, John C. 
Kohne Agency, vice president of the 
Insurance Women of Pittsburgh, was 
general chairman for the anniversary 
dinner party, November 1. 

The Pittsburgh Club is celebrating its 
seventh anniversary under the direc- 
tion of its president, LaVerne Zattler, 
Zurich Cos. Mrs. Weaver had as her 
aides, Agnes Moeller, Royal-Liverpool 
Group; Betty Reeves, Fred S. James & 
Co.; Miss Peg Schumann, Carl L. Schu- 
mann Agency; Mrs. Albert Smith, Tuc- 
ker, Johnston & Swelzer Agency, and 
Margaret A. Scanlon, Factory Insur- 
ance Association. 


New York City Agents 
Honor Stott and Carson 


The Association of Local Agents of 
the City of New York on October 26 
honored John C. Stott, Norwich, N. Y., 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, and Russell 
M. L. Carson, Glens Falls, past president 
of the New York Association, at a 
luncheon meeting held at the Downtown 
Athletic Club. Both guests discussed 
various problems now facing local pro- 
ducers. 

President John C. Weghorn of the 
New York City Association presented 
Mr. Stott with a set of gold cuff links 
and a gold tie clasp which was inscribed: 
“In appreciation for outstanding leader- 
ship.” There were 60 persons at the 
luncheon and it was the largest meeting 
the city association has had. All attend- 
ing were members of the local group ex- 
cept the two guest speakers. 





Erie, Pa., Local Agents 
Install New Officers 


The Erie (Pa.) Association of Insur- 
ance Agents installed new officers at a 
dinner meeting in the Fisher Hotel. In- 
stalled were President Kenneth Smith, 
Vice President George K. Frank, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer M. A. Mattis, and Di- 
rectors, James Tanner, Paul Allen, John 
T. Colwell, William M. Conner, Howell 
L. James and I. D. McQuistion. 





Samuel Insull, Jr., Heads 
New Agency in Chicago 

Samuel Insull, Jr., heads the Insull- 
Souder Insurance Agency, Inc., incor- 
porated November 1 at Springfield, III. 
Other principals in the new firm, with 
headquarters at 39 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, are F. Souder, Jr., and 
Joshua B. Glasser. Mr. Souder is head 
of the Souder Insurance Agency in 
Indianapolis. Mr. Glasser is general 
agent in Chicago of the Continental 
Assurance. Both will maintain these 
connections in the insurance field. 

The new company revives a partner- 
ship which existed prior to World War 
II. The three were associated for four 
years as insurance brokers in Chicago 
and Indianapolis. Following*the war in 
which he served in the Navy, retiring as 
commander, Mr. Insull joined the execu- 
tive staff of the Stewart-Warner Corpo- 
ration from which he has resigned to 
reenter the insurance business. For 17 
years he worked in the utilities field. 

In their former association, Insull and 
Glasser jointly wrote group insurance 
and pensions with an aggregate pre- 
mium of $1,678,000 during one two-year 
period. 


Philadelphia Women Plan 


For Regional Conference 
At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Women’s Insurance Society of Philadel- 
phia, October 25, a detailed report of 
plans for the regional conference of in- 
surance women was made by the chair- 
man of the committee, Marie S. Steven- 
son of Hutchinson, Rivinus & Co. 
The conference is to be held on March 
25-26 at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
in Philadelphia. 
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Albany, N. Y., Women’s Club 
Observes Eighth Anniversary 


The Insurance Women of Albany, ¥ 
Y., celebrated the eighth anniversary oj 
the club at a dinner meeting October 7. 
Guest speaker was Robert Leslie, admin. 
istrative vice president of James 
O’Brien, Inc., who spoke on the ney 
New York disability benefits law, 

Reports on the recent meeting of the 
Federation of New York Insurance 
Women’s Clubs were made by the Al- 
bany delegates to the meeting who wer 
Louise Mulligan, Marge O'Connor 
Luella Goodridge, Edna Curtis and Lor- 
etta Reilly. The Albany Club is a char 
ter member of the state federation, 





72% of Producers Pass 
Calif. License Tests 


Licenses were issued by the California 
Department of Insurance during Se- 
tember of all classes of producers to2 
total of 2,710 of which 1,640 wer 
permanent license and 1,070 temporary, 
according to the monthly report o 
Insurance Commissioner Wallace K 
Downey. 

During the period from September |, 
1947, when the present system of license 
examinations was put into effect, 21,03 
persons took the examinations unt! 
Septemebr 30, 1949, of which 15,303 ap- 
plicants for licenses of the different 
classes passed and 5,752 failed, or a per 
centage of 72 passing. 

Broken down the figures show: brok- 
ers, passed 1,146, failed 170, or 87%; 
agents, 4,769 and 1,918, or 71%; solicitors 
2,831 and 1,707 or 62%; life agents, 6, 
and 1,795 or 78%; disability agents, 1] 
and 162 or 51%. 


Lawrence Mcllwain Dies 
Funeral services for Lawrence Me 
Ilwain, 48 years old, of the general it 
surance agency firm of Salvage-Mc 
Ilwain, Inc., East St. Louis, were hel 
October 21. He was born in Lone Wol. 
Okla., and went to East St. Louis y) 
years ago. He was assistant managt! § 
of the Illinois Inspection Bureau "— 
East St. Louis for 15 years before 
becoming a special agent for the Amer f 
can Insurance Group of Newark, N. J; 
with offices in St. Louis. Later he 
came St. Louis manager for the Gre & 
American, 











KY. AGENTS MEET NOV. MB 

The annual meeting of the Kentuck) 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held at the Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, 
November 14 and 15. Peyton B. Bethe. 
executive secretary of the associatiel 
reports that it is hoped to have on ™ 
program Governor Earle J. Clements ° 
Kentucky, also the Insurance Commis 
sioner, and Melvin J. Miller, For 
Worth, Texas, the new vice presidet 
of the National Association, the latte 
having agreed to be present. 
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America Fore National Advertising backs 
up The America Fore Agent by stressing his 
im portance and the strength and integrity 
7 of the companies he represents. 
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North British Changes 
In New England Dept. 


DE GRUCHY IS GENERAL AGENT 





Succeeds O’Donnell; Stillwell Special in 
Western Mass.; Foote in Boston; 
Wilson in Connecticut 





The North British Group announces 
appointment of Philip A. de Gruchy as 
general agent of the New England de- 
partment to be associated with Secre- 
tary H. A. Klocke. He succeeds A. J. 
O'Donnell who assumes other adminis- 
trative duties in the home office. 

Mr. de Gruchy is well known in New 
England insurance circles. He began his 
career in 1924 in the home office of the 
North British Group and later served 





Bachrach 
PHILIP A. de GRUCHY 


as special agent in part of New Eng- 
land. For several years he has_ been 
manager of Kimball, Gilman & Co. in 
Boston. 
Special Agents Named 

George H. Stillwell becomes special 
agent for western Massachusetts, with 
headquarters at 75 Pearl Street, Hart- 
ford. He succeeds Special Agent K. W. 


O'Leary who becomes affiliated with 
Kimball, Gilman & Co. in Boston as 
manager. He will also travel northern 


Connecticut. Mr. Stillwell has been with 


the North British Group for many 
years, both in the home office and in 
the field, and for a number of years 


has been special agent in another sec- 
tion of Massachusetts. 

Arthur C. Foote has been appointed 
special agent for northeastern Massa- 
chusetts. He will be associated with 
State Agent Charles S. Coxe, with 
headquarters at 89 Broad Street, Bos- 
ton, and succeeds Mr. Stillwell. Mr. 
Foote, during his 15 years of service 
with the company, has held various 
positions in the home office and in the 
field. 

In order to serve agents of the group 
to better advantage, the Connecticut 
field has been rearranged with Special 
Agent Clinton J. Wilson being assigned 


to the southern section of Connecticut. 

Arthur C. Buettner has been ap- 
pointed inspector for the group. He 
will be associated with State Agent 
Charles S. Coxe, with headquarters at 
89 Broad Street, Boston. Mr. Buettner 
is a graduate of Middlebury College 


and has recently completed an intensive 
training course in the New York home 
office. 





BUFFALO AGENCY FILING 
A business name has been filed in the 
Erie County clerk’s office for the Larry 
Franz Real Estate & Insurance Agency, 
349 Herman Street, Buffalo, N. Y., by 
A. Laurence Franz. 


North America to Vote 
On Employe Stock Plan 

THREE-POINT PROPOSAL MADE 

Authorized Capital Would Be Boosted; 


Employes Would Get Right to 
Buy Stock Under Market 








Stockholders of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America are voting on a 
three-point plan effecting a change in 
the company’s financial structure, which 
will be up for approval at a special meet- 
ing at the head office in Philadelphia 
on November 25. 

The plan involves an increase in the 
authorized capital stock of the Insurance 
Company of North America from $15,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000; an employes’ 
stock subscription plan whereby the 
right to purchase shares at 20% less than 
the market price will be offered; and a 
stock dividend of 1 share for each 5 
shares held. 


Now Get Pensions and Insurance 

Approval of the suggested employes’ 
stock subscription plan will mark an- 
other step in the North America’s rela- 
tions with its emploves, who already 
have, among other advantages, life in- 
surance protection after two years of 
service and up to $5,000, end a retire- 
ment fund—for women who reach 60 
years of age after 20 years of service, 
and for men who reach 65 vears of age 


after 20 years of service. Both of these 
advantages are at no cost to the em- 
ployes. 

The plan for employes is as follows: 
The board of directors is of the opinion 
that the best interests of the company 
will be advanced if the employes who 
wish to own stock in the company are 
encouraged to do so. Under the employ- 
es’ stock subscription plan the stock 
may be offered at any time or times, 
but the entire amount of capital stock 
of the company authorized to be offered 
to the employes under the plan shall not 
exceed 100,000 shares without further 
authorization from the stockholders. The 
stock to be offered to employes under 
the plan will not participate in the pro- 
posed stock dividend. 

The plan further provides that the 
board shall not fix a price for such stock 
lower than 20% below the bid price of 
such stock at the close of business on 
the day preceding the offer of stock to 
the employes, and that no employe shall 
be permitted on any offering of stock to 
subscribe in any calendar year for an 
amount of stock which (a) at the sub- 
scription price shall exceed 20% of his 
regular annual compensation at the date 
of such offering or (b) shall exceed 50 
shares. 

It is presently contemplated that the 
offering will include all employes with 
two years or more service with the 
company and its affiliated companies and 
that subscriptions may be paid at anv 
time by the employes or may be paid 
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PROGRESS: “The action of ad- 
vancing or improving by marked 
stages or degrees.” —WEBSTER. 
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over a period of two years by deductions 
from their compensations. 

The number of employes eligible to 
participate would be approximately 3259 
including officers, of whom three are 
directors, and it is estimated that some 
10,000 shares of stock might be syb. 
scribed for under the initial offering 

If the recommended increase jn ‘the 
authorized capital stock of the compan 
is approved, and the employes’ stock oat 
chase plan adopted, a registration state. 
ment will be filed with the Securities anq 
Exchange Commission following the ef. 
fective date on which shares of capital 
stock will be offered to those employes 
eligible to participate. : 

It is believed that the proposals rec- 
ommended by the board of directors are 
for the benefit of the company, its 
stockholders, and employes, and the di- 
rectors unanimously recommend that the 
stockholders vote in favor of the pro- 
posals submitted. 





Escott Plan Hearing in 
N. Y. Set for Nov. 21 


The New York Insurance Department 
hearing on the legality of the Escott 
Plan for writing multiple location fire 
risks, which was to have been held on 
Monday of this week, has been post- 
poned again to 10 a.m. on Monday, No- 
vember 21. The plan was approved some 
weeks ago by Insurance Superintendent 
Robert E. Dineen and subsequently the 
America Fore Group called for a hear- 
ing on the right of the New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization to ap- 
prove this plan for giving certain rate 
credits on multiple risks. 





Montague N. J. State Agent 


For Pearl-American Group 

The Pearl-American Group has ap- 
pointed Gilbert S. Montague as state 
agent for southern New Jersey in 
chargé of the Camden office at 105 
North Seventh Street. Mr. Montague 
has had 23 years of insurance experi- 
ence as a fieldman for the North British 
and more recently as branch manager 
of the Yorkshire’s Philadelphia office. 





Ohio Farmers 


(Continued from Page 20) 
Ohio Farmers and the Ohio Farmers 
Indemnity for 19 years having been 
employed in the legal department on 
January 1, 1931. On November 30, 1939, 
he became general counsel of both com- 
panies, and on November 28, 1945, was 
elected a director of both companies. 

George S. Valentine, Jr. 

George S. Valentine, Jr., also has been 
with the Ohio Farmers for 27 years, 
having been employed in the fire under- 
writing department as of September 1, 
1922. He began his field work as a spe- 
cial agent in Ohio in 1926 and was as- 
signed to the Indiana field as_ state 
agent in 1929. In 1934 he was _ trans- 
ferred to the northwest Ohio field, and 
on May 1, 1941 was made state agent 
of the northwest Ohio district for both 
Ohio Farmers Companies. f 

He continued in that capacity until 
February 1, 1945, at which time he 
moved to Philadelphia to take charge 
as manager of the Eastern department. 

D. L. Jones ; 

D. L. Jones has been with the Ohio 
Farmers for 27 years having been em- 
ployed in the fire underwriting depart- 
ment on August 21, 1922. In February, 
1925, he became a special agent in In- 
diana, and in 1927 was made state agent 
of Indiana. On May 1, 1940, he was 
brought into the home office and made 
superintendent of agencies for both the 
Ohio Farmers and the Ohio Farmers 
Indemnity. 

Early in November, 1949, he will move 
to Los Angeles, where he will take over 
the duties of the management of the 
Pacific Coast department of the Ohio 
Farmers and Ohio Farmers Indemnity. 

Mr. Jones is a past most loyal gander 
of the Indiana Pond of Blue Goose 
International. 
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GOOD-HUMORED all-American construction team—a torrid 

building pace deep in the heart of Venezuela. . . . In the 

echoing wake of their thundering jackhammers, a new million- 
dollar plant rises. 

It’s an all-American project, too—conceived, planned, financed, 
owned, and insured in the United States. 

Though far from homes and families, the men—engineers, 
supervisors and skilled workmen alike—tackle their tasks with 
zest and confidence. They’re protected with the same type Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance they know back home—fully pro- 
tected where familiar protection means much. . . . Their company 
secured this protection right in its headquarters city in the United 


States at the time it insured its tools, equipment and supplies for 
the project ... before the job ever began. 


That’s but one of the modern insurance “miracles” made 
possible through American Foreign Insurance Association whose 
facilities are world-wide, whose “field” is practically everywhere 
overseas, and whose coverage is complete—fire, marine, casualty 
—everything but life. 


Profit through use of these facilities! Remember, whatever the 
foreign insurance needs of firms in your community, you can 
handle them—dquickly, efficiently, soundly—through the Ameri- 
can Foreign Insurance Association! 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


80 MAIDEN LANE 


* NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 175 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: MILLS BUILDING, 220 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Sees Multiple Lines 
Bringing New Benefits 


GARRISON ADDRESSES CPCU 





Fireman’s Fund Executive Foresees 
Disturbances Offset by Better Un- 
derwriting Opportunities 





Maynard Garrison, vice president of 
Fireman’s Fund Group, in an address de- 
livered October 21 at a meeting of the 
Northern California Chapter of the So- 
ciety of Chartered Casualty Under- 
writers in San Francisco, called the 
trend toward multiple line underwriting 
a significant development which will ul- 
timately provide greater service to the 
insuring public as well as a challenge 
to the insurance industry. 

He pointed out that modern multiple 
line writing techniques as now permitted 
by new legislation, actually provide the 
kind of insurance contract offered by 
original American insurance charters 
more than 150 years ago. Governmental 
regulations, he said, soon killed these 
broad coverages and restricted insur- 
ance companies in the kinds of cover- 
ages they are permitted to write. 

Better Coverage at Lower Cost 

“Now that the battle has been won 
and we have laws permitting qualified 
companies to carry on any kind of insur- 
ance in any part of the world, we are 
in a position to offer greater service to 
the insuring public,” Mr. Garrison stated. 
“This improved service can be rendered 
by providing a more complete and satis- 
factory coverage to fit the needs of the 
public, and at a lower cost. 

“To the individual companies it means 
a greatly simplified corporate structure; 
the elimination of subsidiary corpora- 
tions; economies in accounting and book- 
keeping proc edures—and most important 
of all—opportunity to excel in the con- 
tinuous effort to render in competition 
the greatest possible public service. 

Mr. Garrison further pointed out that 
the change-over to multiple line under- 
writing will seriously disturb the status 
quo in the insurance business. The dis- 
turbance, however, will bring with it new 
opportunities to everyone with energy 
and imaginaton to see them. The great- 
est of these opportunties, he pointed out, 
will be in the field of underwriting 
where new concepts are already appear- 
ing. 

An example, he said, is the develop- 
ment of the combination automobile 
policy for use by one company whereas 
formerly it was necessary that both a 
fire and casualty company be named. 
He cited the idea of a one-paragraph. 
all-risk policy consisting of only several 
lines, as a future possibility developing 
out of the new underwriting concepts 
brought about by modern multiple line 
trends. 

“This new era with its impact upon 
the business generally has still a greater 
significance to the individuals in the 
insurance business, and particularly those 
who are making insurance their life’s 
work,” Mr. Garrison said. “To all of 
us it will mean more work, but at the 
same time more reward. 

“The rate book may no longer be the 
substitute for creative thinking. Under- 
writing in the future will call for trained, 
energetic and resourceful minds. The 
policy contracts in the main are yet 
to be drawn. They will be continuously 
undergoing revision. The fire and casu- 
alty companies which have not formed 
opposite affiliates will be constantly seek- 
ing trained personnel. 

“The underwriter who cannot or will 
not train himself to an understanding 
of fire, marine and casualty insurance 
will find the competion impossible to 
meet. There will still be specialists of 
course, but the insurance man of the 
future must have a broad and _ well- 
grounded insurance education. <j 

BURLINGTON, N. cs ‘AGENCY 

General Underwriters, Inc . Of Burling- 
ton, N. C., has obtained a charter from 
the Secretary of State to sell insurance. 
Authorized capitalization is $100,000, 
with $300 stock subscribed by Paul 
Stevens, R. F. Halyburton and F. F. 
Foster, all of Burlington. 











BOSTON LIBRARY ASSN. MEETS 





President Hinkley and Other Officers 
Reelected; Secretary Reports 
Membership of 467 


The Insurance Library Association of 
Boston reelected its entire group of 
officers at the recent annual meeting. 

Ralph G. Hinkley, retired manager, 
American Insurance Co., is president; 
Walter C. Small, Field & Cowles, vice 
president; Kenneth H. Erskine, man- 
ager, Anglo-American Underwriters 
Agency, treasurer; Abbie G. Glover, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Trustees reelected to a new term of 
three years were Mr. Hinkley, Mr. 
Small, Herbert A. Kneeland of John 
C. Paige & Co.; Eliot R. Howard, presi- 
dent, Middlesex Mutual Fire, and 
Gorham Dana, retired. Arthur T. 
Fleischauer, manager, Eastern depart- 
ment, Fireman’s Fund, was elected to 
succeed Fred H. Morasch. 

The secretary reported a membership 
of 467. The library has been consulted 
by over 14,000 people, either for the 
use of the Sanborn maps or for informa- 


tion on any phase of insurance other 
than life—the insurance fraternity and 
students from colleges, employes of 


banks, state departments, other business 
and public libraries. Many inquiries were 
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local, but others came from many parts 
of the U. S., England and even Brazil. 

Two hundred and seventy- -eight stu- 
dents were enrolled in the educational 
courses which were held from October, 
1948, through April, 1949. 


NEW WEST VIRGINIA AGENCY 

The West Virginia Secretary of State 
has issued a charter to Bernard Insur- 
ance Agency, Inc., at Welch, which 
proposes to engage in a general insur- 
ance business. Authorized capital stock 
is $50,000. F. A. Bernard and R. E. 
Stockner, both of Welch, and E. L. 
Riley, of War, W. Va., were listed as 
the incorporators. 
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“ Frequently the evidence which you. payment by him of the specified agi 
< must rely upon for the protection of | premium. - 
your well-being, property and savings No sounder agreement or evidence 
s is a piece of paper—a signed agree- of an obligation is obtainable today wi 
ment or contract. So, we say Securi- than a policy of a strong, experienced 
ty is evidential—it depends on evi- Capital Stock insurance company. 
dence. Behind it is a record of integrity and 
”) Insurance is an agreement printed on Petformance unsurpassed by any ii 
a piece of paper, which is called a other industry in the public service. 
= policy. A policy, properly executed, Jnsurance—Bulwark of Prolection— ” 
agrees to protect the insured within is unquestioned evidence of planned 
its conditions and limits upon een safely. Thal is Security! 
4 A poten 7 
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_| COMMERCIAL UNION-OCEAN GROUP | 
w OPERATING IN THE UNITED STATES > 
Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd. . - Since 1871 |Z 
5 The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp.,Ltd.. .... " 1895 
American Central Insurance Company ....... «” 1853 ‘@) 
O} Columbia Casualty Company ........ =... = " 1920) |_ 
| ‘The California Insurance Company ........ " 1864 1“ 
Union Assurance Society Limited . . Ae Se 
W”) The Palatine Insurance Company Limited ...... " 1901) [r- 
The British General Insurance Companyltd...... " 1920 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. . . . "1890 
e Head Office, One Park Avenue, New York N 2 * 
New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
* * 
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New York Women Meet in Rochester to 
Arrange for Annual Meeting To Be 
Held at Binghamton 
Insurance women from many sections 
of New York State met in Rochester 
last week to perfect arrangements for 
the annual meeting of the Federation of 


New York Insurance ae Clubs 
which will be held April 21-22, 1950, in 
Binghamton. 

Lillian Lobdell, Rochester, president 


of the federation, presided. The “safety 
course” was endorsed for the coming 
year and it was proposed that the fed- 
eration conduct a contest among the 
member clubs to design a federation pin, 


the winner to be announced at the April 
meeting. 

At the close of the business session, 
the Rochester Club was host at a ban- 
quet at the University Club. 





Cobwebs Help Spread of 
. Fire Field Surveys Show 


A recent inspection of mercantile 
buildings in a central New York com- 
munity similar to the one planned for 
Oswego on November 15, 16, 17 by the 
State Fire Prevention Association dis- 
closed existence of an abundance of 
cobwebs in the basements of many busi- 
ness blocks. 

Cobwebs are definitely responsible for 
rapid spread of fire along with the ac- 
cumulation of rubbish and other com- 
bustible materials. This hazard can be 
lessened by sweeping away this enemy 
of firemen who find a_ basement fire 
one of the most difficult to handle and 
control. 





Jones’ Daughter to Wed 


Mr. and Mrs. Morton T. Jones of 
Kansas City have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Paula, to 
Eugene Shaw Taylor, son of Mrs. Fen- 
ton Taylor of New York and South- 
ampton, L. I., and the late Dr. Taylor, 
the marriage to take place i in the spring. 
The bride-elect’s father is president of 
the Kansas City Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co., arid managing director of the 
R. B. Jones & Sons agency of Kansas 
City. 

Miss Jones was graduated from Stan- 
ford University in 1948 and has just re- 
turned from a year’s stay in Europe. 
She is a provisional member of the 
Junior League. Mr. Taylor is a gradu- 
ate of St. Paul’s School and of Prince- 
ton University, where he received @ 
master’s degree in electrical engineering 
this year. He is a member of the 
Colonial Club of Princeton. He served 
with the Army in the Pacific during 
World War II and is now with Walter 
Dorwin Teague of New York. 





JOSEPH A. KYSELA DIES 

Joseph A. Kysela, who 40 years ago 
founded the insurance agency in Cleve- 
land which bears his name, died October 
15 after a brief illness. He was 75. Mr. 
Kysela was a member of the Insurance 
Board of Cleveland and Cleveland Ath- 
letic Club. 
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LARGE WHISKEY FIRES 


TWO 





it in Warehouse Fires Run 
Distillery rag oe Seams Little 
Fire Protection 


Two distillery warehouse total fire 
Josses in Kentucky within a period - 
Piess than two months, both in rura 
territory, where there is no or virtually 
no fire protection, other than from small 
town fire departments some miles away, 
has some underwriters disturbed. 

On September 24, over 10,270 barrels 
of relatively new whiskey, property of 
the Jos. B. Seagram interests, burned 
along with a 10,000 barre! warehouse, at 
Country Distillers plant at Deatsville, 
Ky, in a total loss. Adjustment on the 
whiskey alone is reported at $531,000. 
This did not include warehouse and 
property loss other than whiskey. Build- 
ing loss will probably be around $50,000. 
On October 20, Warehouse B. of the 
Kentucky River Distillery, Inc., Camp 
Nelson, Jessamine County, near Rich- 
inond, Ky., a 20,000 barrel warehouse, 
containing approximately 18,000 barrels 
of whiskey, went up in a total loss. It 
is reported, it will run about $2,800,000. 
In this more recent fire the building and 
contents along with a small tool house 
were totally destroyed. Warehouse A. 
and distillery were not damaged. 

Early reports indicate a loss of around 
$1,200,000 on the understanding that 
most of the whiskey in the warehouse 
was young whiskey. However, it was 
later learned that there was considerable 
older whiskey from the 1945 and 1946 
crops in the house, representing much 
more valuable product. 

W. A. Thomson, Jr., president of the 
company, which has its general offices in 
Louisville, stated that on the basis of 
records he figures the loss at $2,800,000, 
including property and whiskey. 
Building loss in the Camp Nelson 
fire will probably be better than $100,- 
(00. The building schedule shows about 
$110,000 on the destroyed buildings. 
There was $451,000 in the overall build- 
ing schedule. 


20 Scholarships Granted 


For Ill. Insurance Course 
Twenty scholarships in a special two- 
year curriculum in property insurance at 
Illinois Institute of Technology have 
been awarded by member companies of 
the Western Underwriters’ Association. 
Announcement of winners was made by 
Edwin H. Forkel, president of the asso- 
ciation. 
Each award provides payment of tui- 
tion and other fees for the two year 
course established by the association. 
The curriculum includes courses in insur- 
ance, Management, economics, mathe- 
matics, English, and public speaking. 
Courses are scheduled between 8 a.m. 
and noon. In the afternoon, students 
will work in the offices of their respec- 
lve sponsoring companies. In exchange 
for tuition and salary, the student has 
agreed to continue with the company 
lor at least two years after receiving the 
certificate in property insurance. 








Grant Bulkley Addresses 
Western Mass. Field Club 


¢ crane Bulkley, vice president of the 
}Pringheld Group, spoke on “Recent 
Developments in Loss Procedure and 
Tactice” at the October meeting of the 
Western Massachusetts Field Club held 
’ o Wayside Inn, West Springfield. 
. ve special agents were elected to 
hembership. They are Minor R. Minor, 
Haw nee Arthur R. Yeates, Boston; 
ge - Herbert, New Hampshire 
is ye Douthit, Automobile; Fran- 
8 J. Early, Providence Washington. 





SEATTLE CO. CHANGES NAME 
Pe Northwestern Insurance Co., 
sinc’ - changed its name to the 
shifted it = ace Insurance Co., and 
at AL _ 1ome office to larger quarters 
ses exter-Horton Building. This is 
tiv nouncement of John Porter, execu- 
€ vice president. 
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‘for your client's 1 


and your client 


‘will look out for you. 





There's considerable philosophy and home- 
spun truth in that statement. Competition is 
getting keener every day. The best way to hold 
a client's business is to tie him closer to your 


There 1s no 


time like the present to protect his future — and 


agency with service and attention. 


your future, too. 


Customer survey and analysis work is vitally 
important these days. On the big accounts you 
can do a real survey job; but even the smaller 
accounts should be given some survey and analysis 
attention. That's where our Survey and Analysis 
Plan comes in. It enables you to look at an ac- 
count not merely asa single policy or expiration 
coming up, but as a program of protection to be 


serviced. 


Let our Fieldmen or this Office tell you 
about this plan which will enable you to tie your 
accounts more closely to your agency and, at the 


same time, produce new business. 





NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Davis Vice President 
N. Y. Underwriters 


TANNER RETIRED ON NOV. 1 





Latter Served Company Since 1910; 
Davis Entered Insurance in 1920; 
With Company 26 Years 





Directors of the New York Under- 
writers Insurance Co. reluctantly ac- 
ceded to the request of its Vice Presi- 
dent R. L. Tanner that he be retired 
on November 1. Mr. Tanner was asso- 
ciated with the company for 39 years. 

Mr. Tanner will be succeeded by 
Harold C. Davis who was elected vice 
president of the New York Under- 
writers at the meeting of directors 
October 21. To his new position Mr. 
Davis brings many years of experience. 

A native of Illinois, Mr. Tanner com- 
menced his insurance career in the 
western farm department of the Home 
Insurance Co. in Chicago. He joined the 
New York Underwriters Agency May 
1, 1910, as special agent in Illinois and 
became state agent in Illinois October 
1, 1914. Three years later, on February 
1, 1917, he was brought into the Chi- 
cago office to assume charge of the 
special risk department with the title 
of western special agent. 

On March 20, 1920, Mr. Tanner was 
transferred to New York as executive 
assistant and on July 19, 1928, became 
assistant secretary of the newly formed 
New York Underwriters Insurance Co. 
He was elected a vice president on 
January 6, 1937, and since that time 
has been in charge of the company’s 
underwriting. 


Harold C. Davis Career 


Prior to entering the armed services 
in World War I, Mr. Davis was en- 
gaged in the construction business, but 
on returning to civilian life in 1920 en- 
tered the employ of the Underwriters 
Bureau of Middle and Southern states, 
remaining with that organization until 
1923, when he became associated with 
the New York Underwriters Agency as 
an underwriter in the special risk de- 
partment. 

In 1925 he was appointed special agent 
of that department for New York and 
New Jersey. Subsequently he served as 
state agent in Ohio and in 1929 was 
transferred to Boston, with supervision 
over Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
He was appointed executive special 
agent at the head office in New York 
in 1931, later becoming assistant secre- 
tary of the company. He was elected 
secretary in 1941. 

Mr. Davis served three years in World 
War II as a staff officer in the Pacific 
theatre, and was inactivated as a lieu- 
tenant colonel. He returned to the ex- 
ecutive staff of the New York Under- 
writers Insurance Co. in 1945. 





Fire Risk Inspection of 
Oswego, N. Y., Nov. 15-17 


Plans are progressing in Oswego, N. 
Y., for an inspection of all mercantile 
buildings, schools and public buildings 
scheduled for November 15, 16, 17, by 
the Syracuse Division of the State Fire 
Prevention Association of New York 
State. This is composed of trained 
representatives of capital stock fire in- 
surance companies who voluntarily per- 
form this service to the community 
without charge. 

This general inspection is being spon- 
sored by the Oswego Chamber of Com- 
merce and has the support of the various 
service clubs, the Department of Public 
Safety and the Board of Education ac- 
cording to W. S. Maguire, publicity 
chairman, State Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation. 





WILFRED ROY COOPER DIES 

Wilfred Roy Cooper, 44, insurance 
man of North Bay, Ontario, died Octo- 
ber 19 after a long illness. He was a 


resident of North Bay for 15 years and 
a community leader. 
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Agency Accounting Problems Today 


(Continued 


ment, although the status of outstanding 
balances should be at all times prom:- 
nently before the field supervisory offi- 
cials with whom the final decision should 
rest as to such action as may be neces- 
sary as a result of unsatisfactory agency 
credit relationship. 

“I probably differ with many of you 
as to the place fieldmen have in the 
collection of balances, as I believe it 
is the duty of fieldmen to produce and 
service business. They are usually not 
equipped, either by training or tempera- 
ment, to be collectors and should not be 
placed in the paradoxical position of be- 
ing both a collector and a producer at the 
same time. One of the advantages of 
our account current system is that a 
good majority of agents will pay the 
balances of their accounts, and within 
the time prescribed, with little or no 
effort at all on the part of the com- 
pany. 

“How much useless junior grade book- 
keeping work is performed by fieldmen 
is difficult to measure, but from my own 
observation, it is quite substantial. A 
fieldman’s services should be called upon 
only in special cases where on the spot 
attention is required. The coordination 
of fire and casualty activities within the 
individual company organizations will, 
perhaps, some day result in unification 
of agency collection practices.” 

Account Checking Operations _ 

Tracing the development of accounting 
methods from early days to the present 
time Mr. Hansell said: 

“In those early years under the ac- 
count current system, as in many cases 
it still does today, the account checking 
operation revolved around an agency 
premium register, the maintenance ot 
which was deemed to be sacred and, in- 
deed, when the insurance business did 
not involve such complications as multi- 
ple location risks, instalment premiums, 
etc., it is my personal belief that a 
premium register was entirely logical, 
wore efficient and less costly than any 
other method used to check accounts. 

“It is natural, therefore, that the only 
developments noted for many years in- 
volved the agency premium register It- 
self, the agency journals, difference con- 
trols, and the routine generally seeing 
little change for many years. The first 
real change, we notice, therefore, in the 
process of account checking evolution 
is the departure from a handwritten reg- 
ister and the adoption of various kinds of 
typewritten registers. 
““Account differences were and _ still 
are dealt with in many companies manu- 
ally and involve many different proce- 
dures. Two different concepts still seem 
to be followed in dealing with differences 
—one is that they be in memorandum 
form and the other that they be under 
ledger control. Where a memorandum 
difference record is maintained, it would 
seem to imply that the agent’s accounts 
are the basis for the ledger premium ac- 
count. I am not one to hold to this, how- 
ever, aS ~ am accounting-minded enough 
t. believe that the company’s premium 
account should reflect its own position 
rather than the agent’s and that the ac- 
counting and statistical results should be 
under control and balanced. 

“In the case of those companies whose 
ledger premiums do reflect the agent’s 
account, I am not too sure just how the 
classification and reserve premiums are 
reconciled, although it is my impression, 
from one company at least, that any 
reasonable difference is adjusted in the 
largest term and expiration. * * * 

Agency Journal 

“One of the next phases that may be 
evident in our evolutionary process in 
account checking is in respect of the 
agency journal and difference control, 
where such a control is maintained, and 
this seems to be the next logical place 
for the machine to supplant the manual 
operation. The general pattern for the 
establishment of a mechanized agency 
journal and difference control involves 
the punching of a card from the face of 
the agent’s account for the total pre- 
miums, commission, balance, and other 
items appearing thereon and mechani- 


from Page 1) 

cally matching the premiums so punched 
with summary cards of company regis- 
trations by agencies which will have been 
created as a by-product of the agency 
premium register. Any resulting differ- 
ences will be tabulated by agencies and, 
together with other elements involved, 
form the agency difference control. | 

“So far the agency premium register 
has been, in the case of most companies, 
the medium for the actual account check- 
ing operation, although as we have ap- 
proached the ‘modern age’ this concept 
has been more and more discarded. This, 
I think, has been largely due to the 
influence of casualty insurance in our 
business. Compared to the fire insurance 
industry, which has been thriving in this 
country for about 150 years, casualty in- 
surance is comparatively young and came 
into its own, so to speak, in the early 
years of this century. 

“Because it is such a comparatively 
new business and came into being almost 
over night, it seems to have got off to a 
good start and has avoided some of the 
pitfalls of the fire insurance industry. 
For one thing, we find that in the casu- 
alty business, companies seem to work 
more closely together, as an industry, 
towards a common end and while indi- 
vidual company procedures may be diver- 
gent, common principles are maintained. 


“For example, premium collections are 
dealt with almost universally on an indi- 
vidual item basis, or unit basis as it is 
sometimes referred to, and the ‘account 
current’ concept has never taken hold. 
As a matter of fact, the annual state- 
ment itself recognizes the difference in 
fire and casualty practice in this regard 
in that on Page 4 unpaid accounts are, 
in one case, referred to as ‘agents’ pre- 
mium balances’ and in the other ‘pre- 
miums in course of collection.’ 

“In the proposed combined annual 
statement they are referred to as ‘agents’ 
balances or uncollected premiums.’ This 
so-called item collection basis has, for 
one thing, proven to be more advan- 
tageous to companies from the standpoint 
of their ability to make collections, as I 
know, from personal experience, many 
instances involving an agency in financial 
difficulties where the casualty company 
premiums were in a fairly current po- 
sition, leaving the fire company repre- 
sentatives with their ‘account current 
system’ holding the bag. 

“With the advent of casualty company 
coverage needs, fire insurance companies 
have, for competitive reasons, found it 
more and more necessary to become as- 
sociated, in one form or another, with 
casualty companies, and we find most 
large fire insurance companies today hav- 


ing casualty affiliates. We, therefore, 
find that old established fire agency 
accounting practices are undergoing 


many changes to bring them more in 
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Specialists in Country Busines : 
W. C. HORTON Agency 


GLADSTONE, N. J. 
Telephone: Peapack 8.0010 


A 56-Year Old Agency Which Is Noted 
for its Prompt Claim Settlemeny 
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line with the more flexible system eth: 
ployed in casualty insurance compan 
Instalment Premiums 

“Another very recent development has 
occurred and one that, if for no other 
reason, has convinced me that the ‘Pr. 
mium Register’ concept now belongs ; 
the ages and the sooner we get on th 
road to complete mechanization of x. 
count checking, the better off we yj) 
be. I refer, of course, to the matter ¢j 
term instalment business. 

“T cannot conceive of how such trans. 
actions can practically be dealt with i 
a premium register, while on the othe 
hand, the unit card system is a natur 
for it. While at present this type ¢j 

(Continued on Page 29) 








Who’s to blame? That’ 
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the occupants. There was no damage to the bere 2 

freight car. tended 

“Would my Comprehensive General Liability in- seal ; 

—, surance policy cover the damaged automobile the fif 

ee and the injured occupants?” ——- 

ae oe and 15 

: Could yo ion? = 

nyt Py ge you answer the question? bership 

to get out of hand. After all, information about the | Edward 

“During the night the railroad spotted a freight policies you sell is the basis of service . . . and the back- » of the ¢ 
car on the siding of my manufacturing plant. bone of your business. > ‘i. 
When my plant opened in the morning the car You won't find agents of the Royal-Liverpool Group New | 
was in the way, and my employees attempted slipping up on Comprehensive General Liability sales eof 
to move the car a short distance by hand. The — not when they can turn to production and under- berg 
freight - broke away, running loose down a writing staff specialists for information and assistance. (AL ON 
slight incline. It left my premises and two blocks PO een mane Rr ' Pe me: 
a fs i nswer to the quoted question is contained in the Group’s curren Of the f 
or crashed into an automobile at - public issue of “True or False.” Your copy is available on request fo John R, 

crossing, damaging the automobile and injuring our Advertising Department. : 
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PAUL W. NEWMAN 


FRANK W. YOUNG 


Frank W. Young, veteran secretary of the Eastern Department of the Trav- 
elers Fire and Charter Oak, has retired from that post and has been succeeded by 
Paul W. Newman. Mr. Young served in the Eastern field for many years before 
joining the Travelers in 1926, He will continue to serve the Travelers Fire in a 


consulting capacity. 


Mr. Newman joined the Travelers in 1925 after five years of previous experience 


in the business. 


Until 1936 he served at Worcester, Mass., and then became as- 


sistant manager at Philadelphia. He was appointed manager at Pittsburgh in 1940 


and was transferred to Hartford in 1946. 





Brooklyn Brokers Annual 


Dinner on December 1 
Installation of Charles A. Merante to 
serve in his second term as_ president 
of the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers 
Association, Inc., will be held on Thurs- 
day, December 1, at the Towers Hotel. 
Also at the dinner, the Pohs award 
for “outstanding achievement in serving 
the brokerage profession” will be pre- 
sented to Alex Goldberger and M. L. 
Nathanson, by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Robert E. Dineen. 
Reservations are made through the 
entertainment chairman, William A. 
Venditelli, 6903 4th Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Phoenix-London Quarter 


Century Club Holds Dinner 


Phoenix-London Group employes who 
have 25 or more years of service at- 
tended a dinner October 27 given in 
their honor by the companies at the 
Hotel Pierre in New York City. It was 
the fifth annual celebration of the 
Phoenix-London Quarter Century Club 
and 150 members representing 5,549 
years of service attended. Total mem- 
bership is 231. 

Honored guests included William 
Shearer, chairman of the board, and 
Edward B. Ferguson, general manager 
of the companies’ world wide operations. 
An address of welcome was delivered 
y J. M. Haines, U. S. manager. 

New officers elected for the coming 
year were Alfred C. Hoberg, president; 
twin R. Hofrath, vice president; Au- 
gust Magamen, secretary, and Florence 

O’Malia, treasurer. An executive 
committee was also elected, composed 


| of the four officers and H. Lloyd Jones, 


John R. Robinson and William B. Lutz. 





OHIO SCHOOL SURVEYS 
The Ohio Fire Marshal’s Division in 
rati vith the Fire Prevention 
“sociation of Ohio will make an in- 
tigen of all Schools in the state ex- 
te Ose in cities that maintain a fire 
te ntion bureau as part of the fire de- 
artment and those schools in cities of 
— Population or more. The inspec- 
Seat. is expected to start early this 

nth. November is being observed in 


Ohio “ 
as “care in. starti pated 
month, in starting furnaces 


NAIA Directors to Meet 
In St. Louis March 29-30 


B. G. Gregory, manager, Insurance 
Board of St. Louis, has announced the 
tentative program for the second Mid- 
west Territorial Conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
to be held at the Statler Hotel in St. 
Louis on March 27-30. Mr. Gregory is 
the director of convention activities. 

Features of the gathering will be the 
panel discussions on fire insurance and 
allied lines, casualty, automobile, surety 
and compensation, and the rural agents 
breakfast. There also is to be a meet- 
ing of the national board of state direc- 
tors. The board’s sessions will be on 
March 29 and 30. 

On Sunday, March 26, there will be 
a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Missouri Association of Insurance 
Agents, with all members of the asso- 
ciation being invited to attend. 





New York Women to Observe 


Fifteenth Anniversary 
The Insurance Women of New York 
will observe the 15th anniversary of the 
founding of the organization on Monday 
evening, November 7, with dinner and 
entertainment at Whyte’s Restaurant. 
The organization meeting of the as- 
sociation was held on November 23, 1934, 
in the rooms of the Insurance Society 
of New York with nine women present. 
It has, in the intervening years, grown 
in strength and influence on the side 
of the social, cultural and educational as- 
pects of the business. Ada P. Mac- 
Gregor of Johnson & Higgins is the 
eighth president, with a total roster to- 
day of 100 active members. 





Accounting 
(Continued from Page 28) 


business seems to be limited to certain 
territories, it is quite conceivable and 
probable that it will soon be country- 
wide in scope and may form the bulk 
of our business. 

“Furthermore, it is not too improbable 
to believe that fire companies, similar to 
casualty companies, will some day be 


obliged to deal with the account current 
only as a medium for applying cash re- 
mittances, rather than as the basis for 
the agency balance ledger control. The 
Insurance Department has ruled that un- 
paid premiums, where they are handled 
by unit collections, must be dealt with 
on the basis of the inception date of pol- 
icy, rather than the registration date, 
and this might conceivably be extended 
to premiums in agents’ accounts. 

“Companies whose unpaid premium 
account is based on the agent’s account 
would find it rather difficult, to say the 
least, in complying with such a require- 
ment.” 
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KEEP ABREAST 
of COMPETITION! 


YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR REVENUE 
by insuring FOREIGN RISKS 


YOU ARE NOT FULLY IN THE KNOW UNTIL 
acquainted with the WORLDWIDE INSUR- 
ANCE FACILITIES obtainable through A.1.U. 


FULL COVERAGE 
ALL FOREIGN RISKS 


FIRE 

© MARINE 

© AUTOMOBILE 
© CASUALTY 
eLiFE 





Tell Us Your Requirements 
We Carry On From There 


30th Anniversary as 


SPECIALISTS in the FOREIGN FIELD 








AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 


UNDERWRITERS 





Ill John Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


206 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 


317 Barr Bldg. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


208 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


564 Stuart Bidg. 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


612 S. Flower Street 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


Offices and Representatives Abroad 
To Service Your Clients 














Insurance service is like a suit 
— it should fit you, make a good 
impression on your clients, 
“wear” well and provide pro- 
tection from the elements, 
Here’s what PACIFIC 
NATIONAL offers: 


@ Prompt, personalized service, 
coast to coast. 


@ A sound financial structure 
that merits the complete con- 
fidence of agent and assured. 


@ A well-trained organization, 
alert, mature in experience. 


@ Progressive management, 


geared to keep pace with 
changing conditions. 


Try that on “for size!” Doesn’t 
it fit your needs and your 
clients’? 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT » PHILADELPHIA 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT + CHICAGO 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT + ATLANTA 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
COAST TO COAST 
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Urges Agents to Assume Lead in 


Recommending Protection of Cargo 


Urging agents to take the lead in 
recommending proper cargo protection 
measures, Tim Lynch, mid-western rep- 
resentative of Babaco Alarm Systems, 
told agents attending the 50th annual 
convention of the Illinois Association 
of Insurance Agents at Peoria, October 
24, that “risk improvement is definitely 
in your interest.” 

Mr. Lynch declared that together, 
truck cargo premiums and_ shipper’s 
policy premiums represent a substantial 
portion of the total inland marine pre- 
miums which have grown from less than 
$25,000,000 to more than $200,000,000 in 
a quarter of a century. “These premiums 
cannot be overlooked by any live, up-to- 
the-minute agent,” he said. 


Short-Haul Risks 


“You may not handle any long-haul 
trucking lines,” he told the Illinois 
agents, “but what about the thousands 
of trucks engaged in local deliveries, 
from the big trucks used by the depart- 
ment stores right on down to the small 


station wagons and panel types used 
by cleaners, dyers and laundries. 
“There is scarcely a business risk 


today which hasn’t some of its goods 
moving at some time via trucks. Yet 
there is a trucking insurance problem. 
No insurance company is going to un- 
derwrite a line which continually pro- 
duces high losses, but all underwriters 
are agreed that where the risk is sound 
there is plenty of insurance coverage 
available,” said Mr. Lynch. 

“Everyone knows that there are more 


truck accidents, fires and _ hijackings 
than there ought to be,” he continued. 
“But does that mean that we simply 


throw up our hands and look for the 
‘easy’ lines. If an agent does that, it 
simply means that his more alert com- 
petitor is going to come along and show 
just how the risk can be written profit- 
ably. Not only that, but the competitor 
now has his foot in the door and may 
be able to take away a lot of other 
business too.” 

Mr. Lynch said that he believes most 
agents are doing something about acci- 
dent prevention and fire prevention, but 
he stated that more attention to theft 
prevention is needed. He said the over- 
whelming majority of these losses con- 
sist of theft of and from the unattended 
vehicle and they occur in all sizes of 
towns and villages, not just the large 
metropolitan areas. 


Cost of Insurance High 


“The net result of the truck theft and 
hijacking menace,” he declared, “is that 
truckers, and shippers, who own their 
own trucks, have found it increasingly 
difficult to secure proper insurance cov- 
erage. The cost of this insurance has 
risen and they have not always been 
able to get sufficient limits. They have 
become critical of the insurance indus- 
try and often seek aid through self- 
insuring plans. 

“On the cargo protection side, there 
is a great need for closer risk inspec- 
tion,” he said. “Personnel checking, traf- 
fic routing, packing and handling, and 
proper receipting all affect the vulnera- 





JOSHUA BACHMAN DIES 


Joshua Bachman, 79, associated in an 
insurance firm in Syracuse, N. Y., with 
his son, Porter W. Bachman, died re- 
cently in Syracuse. He was an indus- 
trialist prior to entering the insurance 
field. 





JOSEPH McDONALD DIES 
Joseph McDonald, 57, general agent 
in Toronto, Ont. for the American 


Credit Indemnity Co., died recently. He 
had represented the company for over 
25 years. He was a prominent figure in 
Canadian business and music circles. 


bility of a load in transit. And these are 
factors which point to easily prevent- 
able weaknesses. They are all matters 
on which you, the agent, can be of 
special value because of your close rela- 
tionship with the client.” 

Mr. Lynch explained that alert agents 
are urging their assureds, who ship by 
truck, to ship via protected trucks. He 
said that it costs no more and it as- 
sures safe delivery of merchandise. It 
also shows the assured that the agent 
is alert and is looking after his assured’s 
interest. 

“The cost of proper cargo protection 
is small,” Mr. Lynch declared. “Burglar 
alarm systems, for instance, cost only 
a few cents a day for installation and 
service. But you agents mustn’t wait 
until your truckers and shippers come 
around and ask you to recommend risk 
improvement measures. You must take 
the initiative yourselves. It will not only 
benefit your assureds, it will also be 
profitable to you.” 


ONTARIO FIRE LOSSES RISE 





Figures for Third Quarter of Year 
Above 1948; Losses for Nine Months 
Show Decline of $3,000,000 


Without making any allowance for the 
Noronic disaster, where the total loss 
still has not been officially reported, On- 
tario’s fire losses in the third quarter 
of this year showed an increase of more 
than $700,000 over the same period last 
year while the insurance loss was up 
more than $500,000. 

Despite this, however, fire losses and 
insurance losses in the province for the 
first nine months of 1949 were substan- 
tially below 1948. If and when the 
Noronic loss becomes involved in the 
Ontario loss totals, the picture could 
become entirely reversed. 

In the third quarter of 1949, there 
were 4,765 fires in Ontario for a total 
loss of $4,811,216 and an insurance loss 
of $3,760,252. In the comparative period 
last year there were 3,932 fires for a 
total loss of $4,107,551 and an insurance 
loss of $3,228,970. 

For the first nine months of the year 
there were 12,638 Ontario fires with a 
total loss of $13,191,118 and an insurance 
loss of $10,541,186; while in the like 
period of 1948 there were 14,326 fires 


A. J. O'DONNELL ADVANCED 





Assistant Secretary of North British 
Group; Formerly General Agent 
for New England Dept. 


Effective November 1, Arthur J 
O'Donnell, formerly general agent 4 
the New England department, has ag 
advanced to assistant secretary of th 
companies in the North British Gan 

Mr. O’Donnell’s duties will be in a 
nection with coordinating the interna! 
office relations and procedures of all 
underwriting departments and assisting 
in the unifying of detail between th: 
various underwriting, loss and accounts 
departments. He will also supervise th 
indoctrination and education of new en. 
ployes in the underwriting departments 

Starting in 1916 as a mail departmen; 
clerk Mr. O'Donnell was_ transferrej 
June, 1917, to the New England ¢. 
partment where he advanced through 
the various ranks, being appointed June 
1944, as general agent of the depart. 
ment, 





$$$, 


whose total loss was $16,145,415 and in. 
surance loss $12,538,332. For the nine 


months the decline in total loss was 
$2,954,297 and in the insurance oss 
$1,997,146. 
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THE BUSINESS OF FIRE! 


Fighting blazing infernos like this 
one is the business of the fireman. 
Although such dangers are a regu- 
lar part of his life, his casualty 
rate is surprisingly low. The point 
is he calculates his risks and takes 


precautions. 


thousands of | 


But 
people, policy holders and pro- 


every day 


spective clients, take chances with 
fire unknowingly. Since they are 
not even aware of the dangers 


they face, they cannot take pre- 





cautions. 
Pearl American believes the agent in his daily contact with owners can perform an 
outstanding public service by using his practical knowledge of fire prevention to reduce 








| the burning rate of our country’s property. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 



















HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND, 313 BULKLEY BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO, 369 PINE STREET CINCINNATI, 1423-24 CAREW TOWER 








PHILADELPHIA, 436 WALNUT ST. / NEW YORK, 26 CLIFF ST. CHICAGO, 175 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
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R. M. Cox Boston Mar. 
Of Appleton & Cox 


WARD IS ASSISTANT MANAGER 





Kelley Special Agent for Boston Branch 
Area; Cox Assistant at Boston 
Last Two Years 





Appleton &. Cox, Inc., marine insur- 
ance managers with headquarters in New 
York City, announces appointment of 
Robert McIntosh Cox as manager of the 
Boston branch office. This office services 


ROBERT McINTOSH COX 

the New England area, which territory 
comprises Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Mr, Cox has served as assistant man- 
a of the branch since December 1, 


Mr. Cox has had varied experience in 
the ocean and inland marine insurance 
field, the early part of which was gained 
in the home office of the corporation 
during the ten years prior to his transfer 
to New England. He is the son of the 
late Francis M. Cox, vice president and 
director of Appleton & Cox, Inc., who 
Was personally instrumental in stimulat- 
ing the growth of inland marine busi- 
ness throughout New England. 

Walter A. Ward, who has been con- 
nected with the Boston office, will. as- 
sume the duties of assistant manager. 
is entire insurance experience has been 
gained in the New England territory. 

_ James T. Kelley has been appointed 
special agent for the Boston branch 
area, He has been training for this 


Dosition since September, 1948, in the 
Boston office. 





May Recover Share of 
Copper Cargo Loss in 1923 


Ba, St. Paul Fire & Marine expects 
“thay: ect its share of salvage on a heavy 
a it paid in 1923 when the motorship 
: ge went aground in Alaska with 
a argo of copper. The total loss 
was $450,000 but because of the difficult 


ocati p 
Ocation, no attemt was made at that 
cargo. 


i to salvage the 

Now, however, because of the 
Price of copper, 
~y Insurance cot 
0 operate and 


high 
salvers have persuaded 
“ to permit them 
_the companies have 
ieee cesta receive 5% of any 
coat pee er returns on ore salved, less 
aw fre ot smelting and cost of ship- 

om wreck to smelter. The trans- 


action : ; : 
: amounts to a quit claim deed to 


the eo, 
Cargo for 5%. 









North America Announces 
New Type Boat Insurance 


A new form of insurance, derived 
from the deep-water hull coverage of 
the cruising yacht, the commercial fish- 
erman and the ocean steamer, is offered 
by the Insurance Company of North 
America for protection of outboard 
motor boats and outboard motors. 

The policy is built around the actual 
exposure of the boat afloat—exposure 
to “perils of the seas and waters.” 
Partial or total losses to the hull and 
motor are recoverable, according to 
policy terms, when caused by stranding, 
burning, striking submerged objects, col- 
lision with another vessel or object, 
heavy weather, sinking due to insured 
perils, and like misfortunes. 

Total theft is included, as well as 
damage resulting from accidental loss 
overboard of the motor. The hazardous 
operations of hauling and launching also 
pe part of the new outboard full marine 
orm. 





WASKOM MARINE SPECIAL 

John B. Waskom has just been ap- 
pointed marine special agent of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, it is announced by John 
H. Dillard, vice president and manager 
of the Southern department. He will 
work out of the division headquarters 
at Dallas. 





SAKS-341n 





JEWELRY APPRAISAL SERVICE 


@ Saks-34th jewelry experts will examine and appraise all types of 
jewelry at a nominal cost to the customer. 


@ A certificate will be issued, itemizing the jewelry at the current 
retail value for insurance purposes. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, BROKERS and their clients find this an 
invaluable service. Appraisal hours 9:30 A. M. to 6 P. M. (Thursday’s 
until 9). Saks-34th—Mezzanine Floor. 


34TH AT BROADWAY, N. Y. | 


° LACKAWANNA 4-7000 








Tug’s Negligence Held Cause of 
Loss of Molasses on ‘I'wo Barges 


In a libel by the shipper of a quantity 
of molasses underprivate carriage con- 
tract with the respondent for transmis- 
sion from Buffalo to New York, loaded 
on four tank barges by the respondent 
and take in tandem tow by the tug 
Gramercy, for the loss of cargo shipped 
on two of the barges, the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Charles Prizer & Co., 
Inc., v. Conners Marine Co., Inc., 175 














ANYWHERE 


requirements.” 





Newark - New Haven + Philadelphia 





Our Advice | 
Lo Property Owners 


> ANY TIME 
ALL THE TIME 


“What you need is a competent broker or 
agent who not only knows insurance contracts, 
but also knows his way around in the insur- 
ance markets. Such an expert can relate your 
insurance to current economic conditions and 
set up a program to meet your own special 


(from an Atlantic newspaper advertisement) 





ATLANTIC 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORTY-NINE WALL STREET e@ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Albany . Baltimore . Boston . Chicago . Cleveland . Detroit . Houston - Los Angeles 
+ Pittsburgh 


Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, 
Automobile, Liability and Casualty Insurance 








+ Syracuse + San Francisco 























F. 2d 213, reversed a decree of the Fed- 
eral District Court for Southern New 
York dismissing the libel. The case was 
remanded to the District Court with 
instructions to enter a decree in favor 
of the lieblant and for such further 
action as such a decree might prompt. 

The Circuit Court held evidence that 
the tug captain, although he started the 
voyage under adverse weather condi- 
tions, neglected to obtain weather re- 
ports, that after the last two barges 
of the tow broke away they were per- 
mitted to remain adrift although one 
of them, the heavily laden stern barge, 
was unmanned, and that one of them 
capsized, resulting in the loss of the 
cargo on it and the partial loss of 
cargo on the other drifting barge, estab- 
lished such negligence in the manage- 
ment of the barges as to require a 
decree for the libelant. 


Three Barges Left to Drift 


All went well on the voyage down the 
Hudson until the flotilla reached Haver- 
straw on October 27, 1944. As it pro- 
ceeded the wind freshened and early 
next day the barges began to bump 
together. The space between them was 
increased from 2 feet to between 4 
and 5 feet; but the lines parted be- 
tween the leading barge and the second 
barge. 

The tug, with the leading barge, pro- 
ceeded to Yonkers, leaving the three 
other barges adrift; it returned to pick 
them up after mooring the leading barge 
at Yonkers. But in its absence two of 
the barges pounded each other for a 
period of time; one of them capsized, 
striking the other and causing a loss 
of some of its mollasses. The cargo on 
the capsized barge was a total loss. 

The District Judge filed no opinion 
and his memorandum decision merely 
stated that he did not think the libelant 
had established either unseaworthiness 
or negligence proximately causing the 
loss. 

The Circuit Court on the evidence 
could not say that the District Judge’s 
finding of seaworthiness was clearly 
erroneous. The resolution of the con- 
flicting evidence on this point is pri- 
marily the function of the District 
Judge. 

The Circuit Court rested its decision 
upon the basis that the preponderance 
of evidence and the whole picture of 
the occurrence led clearly to the con- 
clusion that the respondent was guilty 
of negligence which caused the libel- 
ant’s loss. 

The court made special mention of the 
absence of a bargee on the rear barge 
of the flotilla. There was evidence that 
in a tow of this kind it is customary 
to have a bargee or captain on each 
barge. Here there was a bargee on the 
stern barge when the flotilla left Buffalo. 
He left by arrangement of the bargees 
at Troy. 
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Rating Plans Challenged 
By Tenn. Department 


HEARING CALLED FOR NOV. 15 





Stock Cos. and Agents Prepare to De- 
fend Experience Rating Under P. L. 
15; Not Unfairly Discriminatory 





A fight looms up in Tennessee be- 
tween the State Insurance Department 
and the stock casualty companies, both 
bureau and independents, and the or- 
ganized agents as a result of the chal- 
lenge by Insurance Commissioner M. O. 
Allen that experience rating plans now 
in use in the state are unfairly dis- 
criminatory and should be amended. 
These plans, which are being used by 
practically all insurance companies op- 
erating in Tennessee, are applicable to 
general liability, automobile liability, 
burglary, plate glass and malpractice in- 
surance. 

The situation will come to a head No- 
vember 15 at a hearing to be held in 
Nashville at which companies, agents 
and bureaus in opposition to the Depart- 
ment’s position will present their argu- 
ments. The National Bureau of Casualty 


Underwriters will be represented by 
James M. Cahill, secretary, and James 
B. Donovan, general counsel. The Ten- 
nessee Association of Insurance Agents 
will undoubtedly be represented by Wal- 
ter Greenspan of Chattanooga, its newly 
elected president, and insurance buyers 
of the state are also expected to be on 
hand. 
Agents Petition the Governor 

The state agents’ association is so 
perturbed by the Department’s chal- 
lenge that a resolution was adopted at 
its recent annual meeting which said 
that the change sought by the Depart- 
ment “would be unjust, uncalled for and 
would ultimately increase costs for all 
concerned.” It was therefore urgently 
requested that the proceedings be 
stopped at once. This resolution was 
supplemented by a petition to the Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, signed by over 200 
insurance agents. 

Nationwide attention is being attracted 
to this situation by reason of the fact 
that it is the first time since the state 
rating laws went into effect that formal 
opposition has been registered in a given 
state against approved rating plans. 

It is believed that one of the crucial 
points at stake is the type of regulation. 
When Public Law 15 was enacted Con- 
gress spelled out the legislative intent 
very clearly. At that time the following 
statement was made: 

“Nothing in this bill (Public Law 15) 
is to be construed as indicating it to be 
the intent or desire of Congress to re- 
quire or encourage the several states to 
enact legislation that would make it 
compulsory for any insurance company 
to become a member of rating bureaus 
or charge uniform rates. It is the opin- 
ion of Congress that competitive rates 
on a sound financial basis are in the 
public interest.” 

Those who will strenuously oppose the 
Tennessee Department at the forthcom- 
ing hearing believe that the rating pro- 
cedures presently in effect in that state 
are in keeping with the philosophy as 
expressed by Congress. They point out 
that rates produced by the present rat- 
ing procedures are on a proper competi- 
tive basis while remaining on .a sound 
financial basis, and as such are definitely 
to the advantage of the insurance buying 
public. 


Five Ins. Men Killed 
In Tragic Plane Crash 


CALLED WORST IN AIR HISTORY 





Insurance on Eastern Air Lines DC-4 
Carried by Associated Aviation Under- 
writers; Total Loss Undetermined 





The insurance fraternity was stunned 
by the tragic news that five of their 
own people, including Theodore M. 
Riehle, prominent New York insurance 
agency executive, lost their lives on 
Tuesday when a P-38 fighter plane 
crashed into an Eastern Air Lines pas- 
senger plane at the Washington (D. C.) 
National Airport just as they both came 
in for a landing. The 55 people aboard 
the DC-4 transport died about 60 sec- 
onds from safety when the fighter plane, 
which was being tested by a Bolivian 
pilot for his government, struck the air- 
liner head-on. Ironically the Bolivian— 
Eric Rios Bridoux—was the only sur- 
vivor and is reportedly in a_ serious 


condition. 
The disaster was reported in the daily 


newspapers as the worst in air line 
history. 
The entire insurance line on the 


Eastern Air Lines plane was carried in 
Associated Aviation Underwriters. A 
spokesman of that organization said 
Wednesday that the hull was covered 
for approximately $400,000. Passenger 
liability insurance was also carried but 
the amount of the insured loss is unde- 
termined and will depend on _ several 
factors. The four crew members on the 
plane were covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. They were also 
insured under a group accident policy 
under which $23,000 will be paid to 
beneficiaries. 

$100,000 to Be Paid on Trip Policies 

Associated Aviation Underwriters also 
indicated that a _ preliminary check 
pointed to six passengers having pur- 
chased the AAU 25 cent trip accident 
coverage before boarding the air liner. 
As a result of such foresight their bene- 
ficiaries will receive upwards of $100,- 
000. Aviation accident insurance on an 
annual basis was carried by at least 
one passenger and in the amount of 
$10,000. 


Insurance Men Who Lost Their Lives 


Robert M. Lynyak, 35, assistant sec- 
retary of United States Guarantee Co. 
and head of its home office blanket bond 


Gov. Dewey Will Address 


N. Y. Insurance Federation 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York will address the Insurance Fed- 
eration of New York at its 35th annual 
meeting and luncheon at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York City, November 30. 
Preceding the luncheon, there will be a 
reception in honor of Governor Dewey 
and the guests who will include William 
F. Condon, chairman of the joint legis- 
lative committee on insurance rates and 
regulations, and members of the joint 
committee. 

William A. Waters, Hall & Henshaw, 
is chairman of the luncheon committee, 
and Robert V. Branion, Zurich Cos., is 
vice chairman. Reservations may be ob- 
tained from G. A. Buckingham, insur- 
ance section, New York Board of Trade. 





department, who is listed among the 
dead, was traveling on business to 
Washington with Theodore M. Riehle. 

Mr. Lynyak, highly regarded in his 
field, had been with the United States 
Guarantee Co. for the past 16 years. 

Mr. Lynyak is survived by his wife 
and three young children; his parents, 
two brothers and a sister. 

Other insurance men among the 51 
passengers who lost their lives in this 
disaster were as follows: 

J. Whitney Baker, 66, president of 
Carpinter & Baker, New York ocean 
marine underwriters. He had been with 
this well known organization since 
graduation from Princeton 45 years ago. 
Mr. Baker had served as head of many 
marine insurance company cargo and 
hull organizations and was still active 
in their affairs. He was also a director 
of the Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., past 
president of the Plainfield, N. J., Com- 
munity Chest, and affiliated with other 
civic bodies in Plainfield. He is  sur- 
vived by two daughters, Miss Ann Faber 
Baker and Mrs. William Smyth. The 
latter’s husband was also killed in the 
crash. 

Michael J. Kennedy, 52, former Con- 


gressman and former leader of Tam- 
many Hall, who since his retirement 
from politics has devoted his entire 


time to Michael J. Kennedy, Inc., of 
1775 Broadway, an insurance brokerage 
office. 

H. W. St. Clair, 39, was an executive 
and special consultant in the bank and 
trust division of American Plan Corp., 
an insurance firm at 16 Liberty Street, 
New York. Mr. St. Clair had been with 
the organization about a month and a 
half. He was formerly president of the 
American Bankers Insurance Co. in 
Miami, Fla. American Plan Corp. spe- 
cializes in insurance for financial insti- 
tutions. 

Gardner W. Taylor, 60, who was presi- 
dent of the First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association of New York, also 
had insurance affiliations. He was a 
director of the Phoenix Indemnity, the 
Columbia of New York and the Imperial 
Assurance, all of the Phoenix-London 
Group. 
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Travelers Votes for 


100% Stock Divideng | 


CAPITAL WILL BE DOUBLE 





Transfer From Surplus Will Pay Diy, 
dend; Stockholders Endorse Pro. 
gram by 160,353 to 29 Vote 





By a margin of 160,353 to 29, stock. 
holders of the Travelers Insurance (, 
on October 31 voted in favor of a 10y, 
stock dividend. : 

Each of the company’s 9,500 stock. 
holders will receive a new share gj 
stock for each share held, doubling the 
company’s capitalization from $20,0000q) 
to $40,000,000. A transfer from surplys 
will pay the dividend which goes op 
December 15 to stockholders of recor 
November 25. 

The change was proposed last month 
and submitted to a stockholders’ meet. 
ing. It is the first change in the com. 
pany’s capitalization since 1929, 

A stockholder spoke at length in fayor 
of reducing par value of company shares 
from $100 to $10. He would have the 
management poll the stockholders as to 
their attitude on a lower par value. The 
subject was ruled out as not germane to 
the business of the meeting. 

With reference to business results this 
year, Jesse W. Randall, president, said 
that the company has “had a splendid 
year, in fact the best year it has ever 
had.” 

Questioned as to his attitude regard- 
ing publication of mid-year statements, 
Mr. Randall said he personally was op- 
posed to mid-year statements because 
the figures could be misleading. Thomas 
C. Trail of Baltimore complimented the 
management on its conduct of the busi- 
ness of the company. 

Directors voted subsequently to make 
the 100% stock dividend payable De- 
cember 15 to stockholders of record No- 
vember 25. 





NAMES 2 ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


Sonneborn and Kelbish Promoted in 
New York Office of Hartford A. & 1,; 
New Brokerage Department 





Vice President George T. Merrick of 
the New York office of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co. announces 
the appointment of John L. Sonnebor 
and John A. Kelbish as assistant mana 
gers of the newly established brokerage 
production department. 

Mr. Sonneborn joined the production 
department of the Hartford in 19%. 
Formerly, he had been with the Mary- 
land Casualty Co. since 1919. Mr. Sonne- 
born served in World War I, having 
enlisted before he was 17. He also served 
in World War II in the Air Force. 

Mr. Kelbish has been with the New 
York office of the Hartford since 1930. 
He originally joined the company in the 
Pacific department in 1927. 





DINEEN CONNECTICUT SPEAKER 

Superintendent of Insurance Robert 
Dineen was a speaker November | @ 
the annual meeting of the Connecticut! 
Association of Insurance Agents in New 
Haven. Mr. Dineen did not speak o 
“Lloyd’s” as originally announced but 
concentrated on “Socialized Medicine ¥$ 
Private Insurance.” 





F. W. LAFRENTZ LUNCHEON 

F. W. Lafrentz, chairman of the 
board, American Surety Co., was hon 
ored at a luncheon in the executiv® 
dining room of the home office in New 
York, November 1, in observance of his 
65th anniversary with the company. Mr. 
Lafrentz celebrated his 90th birthday © 
March 25. 





CHRISTMAS PARTY DECEMBER !! 

The Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York will hold its annual Christm 
party Monday evening, December 12 # 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New Yart. 
Franklin Vanderbilt, Indemnity Co. " 
North America, is the club’s presi en 
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Hartford A. & I. Heads New List 


Of Sureties Approved by Treasury 


The United States Treasury has is- 
sued its new list of approved bonding 
companies with underwriting limitations, 
net limit on any one risk. Again, the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
heads the list, with net limit on any 
one risk of $4,994,000 and the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. is second with 
$4,053,000. The Insurance Co. of North 
‘America heads the list of companies 
approved for reinsurance only, with 
$12,182,000. 

Following is the new list of approved 
sureties and their underwriting limita- 
tions, listed by states in which they are 


incorporated : mere 
incorp Net limit 


on any 
one risk 
CALIFORNIA— 
Associated Indemnity Corp.......... $ 743,000 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co....... 924,000 
Founders’ Fire & Marine Ins. Co.... 267,000 
National Auto. & Casualty Ins. Co... 258,000 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co,.... 326,000 
Pacific Indemnity Co...............- 969,000 
West American Insurance Co........ 140,000 
Western National Indemnity Co..... 306,000 
CONNECTICUT— 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co......... 4,053,000 
Century Indemnity Co............... 641,000 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co... 4,994,000 


Travelers Indemnity Co...........+4. 2,200,000 


DELAWARE— 

St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co...... 1,073,000 
ILLINOIS— 

American Motorists Insurance Co.... 300,000 
Continental Casualty Co............. 2,769,000 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co.... 1,300,000 
INDIANA— 

American States Insurance Co....... 266,000 
Emmco Casualty Insurance Co....... 122,000 
IOWA— 

Employers Mutual Casualty Co...... 398,000 
Farmers Elevator Mutual Casualty Co. 37,000 
Hawkeye Casualty Co.............0. 92,000 
KANSAS— 

Kansas Bankers Surety Co.......... 65,000 
Western Casualty & Surety Co...... 317,000 
MAINE— 

Maine Bonding & Casualty Co....... 76,000 
MARYLAND— 

American Bonding Co............00+ 255,000 
Fidelity & Deposit Co.............. 2,217,000 

Maryland Casualty Co.....60..000000. 2,585,000 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co...... 3,999,000 
MASSACHUSETTS— 

American Employers’ Insurance Co... 817,000 

American Mutual Liability Ins. Co... 1,772,000 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Co........ 3,857,000 

Massachusetts Bonding & Ins. Co... 1,263,000 

New England Casualty Insurance Co. 247,000 
MICHIGAN— 

National Casualty Co.............00% 375,000 

Standard Accident Insurance Co..... 1,946,000 
MINNESOTA— 

Anchor Casualty Co...........00e00% 193,000 
MISSOURI— 

American Automobile Insurance Co... 1,973,000 

Central Surety & Insurance Corp.... 505,000 

Employers Reinsurance Corp......... 1,119,000 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 156,000 
_NEW HAMPSHIRE— 

National Grange Mutual Liability Co. 211,000 

Peerless Casualty Co.........ceeeees 304,000 
NEW JERSEY— 

Commercial Casualty Insurance Co... 536,000 

International Fidelity Insurance Co.. 196,000 
NEW YORK— 

Pecrn Geer & Liability Ins. Co. 271,000 

hata ¢-Insurance Orns \scceeeas 1,237,000 

an ROLY COs cig oh cs Cocco ck 1,978,000 

a Casualty WOE ieee ieeiceces 457,000 

Ble Indemnity Co...........00.005 482,000 


van 200,000 
Welity & Casualty Co.............. 3,410,000 


1,583,000 


H emnity Co... 1,064,000 
CEN CO. scuesnecces 719,000 
0 ; ’ 
Pe & Lancashire Indemnity Co. 305,000 
“on Indemnity Ln ee 425,000 
Topolitan Casualty Insurance Co.. 526,000 











National. Surety Corps oicccccicececs 2,090,000 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co........ 1,856,000 
New York Casaalty Co. s..0<<.0c<i-: 395,000 
North American Cas. & Surety Reins. 283,000 
Phoenix Indemnity Co............... 455,000 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co. of N. Y. 208,000 
Royal Indenmity Co....5...6¢6<ccc6«. 1,891,000 
Seaboard Surety Co... 0.00.6 cccsece 613,000 
wtih TUMIIEE (Cis vice ccacae ce ces wes 274,000 
United National Indemnity Co....... 300,000 
United States Casualty Co........... 730,000 
United States Guarantee Co.......... 1,468,000 
Yorkshire Indemnity Co............. 146,000 
OHIO— 
Buckeye Union Casualty Co......... 215,000 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co......... 600,000 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co......... 185,000 
Summit Fidelity & Surety Co........ 35,000 
PENNSYLVANIA— 
American Casualty Co:........0.0000 417,000 
Eureka. Casualty C066. ccccceccsacecs 133,000 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A... 2,451,000 
Manufacturers’ Casualty Ins. Co..... 560,000 
National Union Indemnity Co........ 162,000 
SOUTH DAKOTA— 
Weostere Sapety Geicci kick sccccew ccc 145,000 
TEXAS— 
American General Insurance Co...... 411,000 
American Indemnity Co............. 239,000 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co... 173,000 
Employers Casualty Co...........06. 299,000 
Houston Fire & Casualty Ins. Co.... 155,000 
Texas Indemnity Insurance Co....... 49,000 
Traders & General Insurance Co..... 149,000 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co...... 401,000 
VERMONT— 
American Fidelity Co............... 144,000 
VIRGINIA— 
Virginia Surety Co., ISG... ccsiccace 65,000 
WASHINGTON— 
General Casualty Co. of America.... 504,000 
Northwest Casualty Co.......ccceces 297,000 
United Pacific Insurance Co......... 334,000 
WISCONSIN— 
Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co.. 1,499,000 


The eight companies authorized for 
reinsurance only, with process agents 
appointed in the District of Columbia, 
follow: 


Net limit 
on any 
one risk 
Accident & Casualty Ins. Co......... $ 283,000 
Car & General Ins. Corp., Ltd...... 177,000 
Employers’ Liability Assur. Corp..... 1,960,000 
European General Reinsurance Corp.. 957,000 
Guarantee Co. of North America.... 160,000 


Insurance Co, of North America... .12,182,000 
London Guar. & Accident Ins. Co... 777,000 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp... 751,000 





WILL DOUBLE CAPITAL STOCK 





Central Surety to Declare a 100% Stock 
Dividend; Also Declares Regular 
and Extra Cash Dividends 


At the regular quarterly meeting of 
the board of directors of the Central 
Surety & Insurance Corp. at Kansas 
City, October 28, a resolution was passed 
to increase the capital of the corporation 
from $1.000,000 to $2,000,000, by trans- 
ferring $1,000,000 from surplus to capital 
account. This action is subject to ap- 
proval of the stockholders at a special 
meeting called for November 17, for 
the purpose of declaration and distribu- 
tion of a 100% stock dividend. 

The board also declared the regular 
quarterly cash dividend of 50 cents a 
share and an extra cash dividend of 50 
cents per share, payable November 15 
to stockholders of record November 1. 

The statement of the corporation for 
the period ending September 30 shows 
increases Of $1,802,383 in admitted assets 
and $1,343,777 in total reserves, over the 
figures at the end of December 1, 1948. 
Surplus after payment of dividends of 
$75,000 stood at $4,243,837, an increase 
of $458,606 since the close of 1948. Net 
premiums written during the first nine 
months of 1949 were $10,186,567, an in- 
crease of $853,044 over the first nine 
months of 1948, 


Harper Ins. Chairman in 
Community Fund Campaign 





Bachrach 


WILLIAM T. HARPER 


William T. Harper, president of the 
Maryland Casualty Co., is taking a lead- 
ing role in the annual Community Fund 
campaign in Baltimore. Mr. Harper is 
chairman of the insurance division which 
was the first to go “over the top” in its 
quota. At the same time, the Maryland 
Casualty’s home office was one of the 
first in the business and financial group 
to reach its quota objective. This was 
done on the afternoon of the opening 
day of the campaign. 





NAMED ON CAL. COMMISSION 

John J. Savage, assistant manager, 
Pacific Coast department, National Bur- 
eau of Casualty Underwriters, San Fran- 
cisco, and Marshall Rankin, general 
agent, Aetna Fire Group, Los Angeles, 
have been added by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Wallace K. Downey of California 
to the industry committee named to re- 
vise the Department’s manual of fire, 
casualty and other lines of commercial 
insurance. Harry L. Simpson, secretary, 
Fire Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific, has been appointed chairman of 
the committee. 


U.S. F. & G. Considers 
Additional Stock Issue 


STOCK DIVIDEND IS_ LIKELY 


Program to Go Before Board of Direc- 
tors; Total Premium Writings Now 
Exceed $100,000,000 Annually 








The United States Fidelity &Guaranty 
Co. is considering the possibility of a 
stock dividend and also the sale of addi- 
tional stock through subscription rights 
to present stockholders, according to re- 
ports in Baltimore financial quarters. 

Just what would be the amount of 
the stock dividend and how much new 
stock would be sold apparently has not 
yet been determined. 

It is understood the management in- 
tends to offer stockholders subscription 
rights which will have some value. 


To Go Before Board 


It is believed probable that a final 
plan will be ready for presentation to 
the board of directors at the regular 
monthly meeting in November. 

Total premium writings of the com- 
pany have been increasing rapidly and 
are now running at an annual rate well 
in excess of $100,000,000. These writings 
are more than twice the company’s capi- 
tal resources which are now approxi- 
mately $42,000,000. 

In anticipation of developments favor- 
able to stockholders, the company’s stock 
has advanced several points on the over- 
the-counter market in the last few weeks. 





PHELAN JOINS U. S. F. & G. 





New Controller of Company Was With 
Aetna Life in Ne wYork; Placht 
Appointed Assistant Controller 


William R. Phelan has been appointed 
controller of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Co., and Joseph L. Placht 
has been named assistant controller. 

Mr. Phelan, who has been with the 
New York office of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Co., is a graduate of Holy Cross 
College. He did post-graduate work at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration and received his 
master’s degree in business administra- 
tion from New York University. He 
served as an officer in the Navy from 
1943 to 1946. 

Mr. Placht has been connected with 
the accounting department of the U. F. 
& G. since 1931. 


Blind Student Is Graduated From 
Employers’ Group’s Agency School 


John T. Flynn, Bangor, Me., a blind 
student 20 years old, was graduated from 
the Employers’ Group’s 22nd agency 
training school in Boston last week. A 
member of a class of twelve young men, 
Mr. Flynn was the first blind student 
ever to be graduated from the school. His 
entrance into the class marked his first 
step toward becoming a casualty and 
surety insurance agent. 

“IT hope to sell insurance,” he said 
when discussing his plans a few days be- 
fore graduation, “out of the W. W. Pal- 
mer Agency in Bangor, probably door to 
door at first.” 

Whatever the new insurance agent 
knows about selling insurance he has 
learned at the Employers’ school. His 
quick grasp of the subject, however, and 
his keen memory developed at Perkins 
Institute in Watertown, Mass., from 
which he was graduated, have enabled 
him successfully to memorize and retain 
policy coverages, agreements, exclusion, 
and other essentials an agent must know 
to sell a line. 


Takes Notes in Braille 


When studying homework, he had a 
reader to assist him. In the classroom 
he took copious notes in braille. He feels 


confident he will make a good insurance 
agent. 

“My biggest difficulty will be travel- 
ing,” he confided. “But a seeing-eye dog 
might solve that problem.” 

He has no trouble getting around Bos- 
ton though and commuting between 
Watertown and school. A trip home to 
Bangor from Boston also doesn’t phase 
him a bit. 

Young Flynn is the oldest of the three 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene F. 
Flynn of 61 Pearl Street, Bangor, Maine. 
When he was six years old, a strepto- 
coccus infection, which started in one 
eye, spread to the other, affecting the 
sight of both eyes. 

Others who were graduated from The 
Employers’ Group school were as fol- 
lows: 

Arthur E, Bjorklund, Hingham, Mass.; 
Edward W. Burke, Spokane, Wash.; Kip 
Chace, Providence, R. I.; John I. Grady, 
Melrose, Mass.; Rockwell J. Larrabee, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Loring P. Lovewell, 
Holliston, Mass.; Alvin L. Milby, Har- 
lan, Ky.; Robert G. Miller, Bellingham, 
Wash.; David W. Peyton, Spokane, 
Wash.; James R. White, Great Neck, 
N. Y.; Ernest C. Witherell, Abington, 
Mass. 
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Viscount Knollys Sees British Ready 
To Take Steps Toward Sound Economy 


By Davw F. Barrett 


St. Louis, Oct. 25—The British and 
American insurance companies should 
not be disturbed by the present steps be- 
ing taken by the Labor Government of 
Great Britain to bring its domestic house 
in order and to strenghen the position 
of that country in the world’s markets, 
Viscount Knollys, managing director, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., 
London, told the press at a conference 
here today. 

He said that while he had not the op- 
portunity to fully analyze and evaluate 
the latest moves in Great Britain’s econ- 
omy program as announced the past few 
days by Prime Minister Attlee “they 
were definitely steps in the right direc- 
tion.” He added that the only question 
in dispute presently was whether the 
strides were far enough. 

“Times are tough, very tough in our 
country,” he continued, “but the great 
redeeming feature is that the British 
people full well know that they are tough 
and are prepared to take all of the steps 
demanded of them to attain complete re- 
covery and a stable and sound economy. 


Appreciate American Help 


“I may say to you that the British 
people are extremely appreciative of all 
that America has done to help them in 
this emergency. 

“I am not entirely conversant with the 
new economy moves planned by the 
Labor Government since I have been 
away from England for a fortnight and 
have only read the stories and editorial 
comments in the press. Of course, some 
have been critical. The new program is 
definitely a step in the right direction.” 

Touching on the position of the British 
insurance companies, Viscount Knollys 
stressed that they are in a sound position 
and should not be adveresly affected by 
the moves being made overseas to im- 
prove Great Britain financial conditions. 

He said that this was particularly true 
of the many British companies operating 
in the United States since they are self- 
contained, with the reserves covering 
their insurance obligations in the United 
States invested solely in American se- 
curities, backed by our dollars. 

He also commented very favorably on 
the close and friendly association of the 
British and American companies for 
many years. 


No Move to Nationalize Insurance 


Returning to the domestic situation in 
England he said there presently is no 
serious movement to nationalize or so- 
cialize insurance. A short time ago there 
had been some discussion in official quar- 
ters, concerning the Government taking 
over the industrial life insurance business 
but at no time has there been any pro- 
nouncements of that nature concerning 
the big companies operating in the fire, 
casualty and marine fields. The Govern- 
ment, of course, has set up a national 
fund for workmen’s compensation. 

The Labor Government’s social pro- 
gram has also, of course, included the 
nationalization of the medical and dental 
professions, the coal fields, railroads, gas, 
electrical and waterworks facilities of the 
country. He said that an attempt has 
been made to stabilize wages during the 
past two years but some increases have 
been granted due to the increased cost 
of living. 

When the subject of the approaching 
British elections was brought up by one 
of the questioning reporters, Viscount 
Knollys sidestepped that, saying that to 
attemp an answer as to the probable out- 
come was too speculative for him to ven- 
ture an opinion. So he begged to be 
excused. 


Calls on Company’s Agents 


Arriving in this country by plane a 
fortnight ago, Viscount Knollys has been 


calling upon the company’s agents in 
various parts of the country. 

Here his company has been represented 
since 1888 by F. D. Hirschberg & Co. 
The Employers wrote the first liability 
insurance policy in the world while the 
Hirschberg agency was the first to pro- 
vide such service to a client west of the 
Mississippi River. 

Viscount Knollys, who makes periodi- 
cal visits to the United States and Can- 
ade, plans to remain in America for 
about a month. He expressed pleasure at 
the underlying stability of this country 
and its business enterprises. He paid his 
respects to St. Louis which he had the 
opportunity to study as his plane was en 
route to Lambert-St. Louis Municipal 
Airport. He also took time out to visit 
the Lindbergh trophies in the Jefferson 
Memorial in Forest Park, the St. Louis 
Art Museum, the Municipal Opera, the 
city’s famed Jewel Box, all in Forest 
Park, and also the world’s famous Mis- 
souri Botanical Gardens, best known as 
Shaw’s Gardens, which were given to St. 
Louis by an Englishman, Henry Shaw, 
one of St. Louis’ greatest benefactors. 

Viscount Knollys was accompanied to 
St. Louis by Edward A. Larner, United 
States manager and attorney, with offices 
in Boston; Lee Oliver, personal assistant 
to Larner; C. H. G. Heinfelden, Jr., also 
from Boston, and Viscount Knollys’ as- 
sistant, Shaw Kennedy of London. He 
planed out late the afternoon of October 
25 for Omaha. 





On October 27 Viscount Knollys was 
honor guest at a luncheon in Wichita, 
Kan., tendered by the Wheeler Kally 
& Hagny agency which was attended 
by a group of prominent finance and 
business men of Wichita. The following 
day, Viscount Knollys met with approxi- 
mately 100 agents of the branch office 
at Kansas City, as guests of Resident 
Manager Thomas F. Casey. 


Wilson on Relation of 
DBI to Compensation 


ADDRESSES RISK RESEARCH 





Sees No Distinction Between Occupa- 
tional and Non-occupational Dis- 
ability; Predicts Rate Regulation 





The relationship of workmen’s com- 
pensation to disability insurance was the 
subject of the address of A. M. Wilson, 
Ph. D., underwriting manager of the 
group accident and health department 
of Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Bos- 
ton, before the Risk Research Institute 
in New York, October 27. 

Mr. Wilson said his subject could be 
restated in the form of a question: “Is 
the development of non-occupational dis- 
ability insurance as embodied in the New 
York disability act such that industry 
now can profit by considering both occu- 
pational and non-occupational disability 
as one problem and integrate the work- 
men’s compensation and the disability 
insurance coverage in one insurance 
plan?” 

Subject Is Controversial 

The subject is highly controversial, he 
said, and in the final analysis will be 
answered by industry and the insurance 
business will provide the service in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of industry. 
Outlining the history of compensation 
insurance and the new disabilty benefits 
coverage as provided under the New 
York law, he said it is the conviction of 
many people, although this view is not 
universally accepted, that under the New 
York disability benefits law, industry 
stands in the same place with respect 
to occupational disability as it stood 
with respect to occupational disability 
when the workmen’s compensation law 
was enacted. 

“In this view,” he said, “it is no longer 
a question of paying taxes or of buying 
group insurance for employe welfare. 
Rather, a legally prescribed financial 
obligation is placed upon the employer 
for the disability of the employe. That 
this obligation for non-occupational dis- 
ability is limited, seems to me not to 
alter the fact of the basic principle. 

“Once a principle is recognized in 
law, the limits can be readily changed. 
That these limits are subject to pressure 
not merely with respect to the maximum 
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weekly benefit but also with respect 
the whole economic question of cost 
of medical care is amply illustrated by 
the recent action extending the om 
of the original California unemployment 
compensation disability law to inely 
payments for hospital care.” , 


Disability an Economic Loss 


Declaring that the basic question with 
which industry is faced as a result of 
the New York law is not how logge 
for disability can be paid but rather 
what can be done about disability Mr 
Wilson said that if the establishment 
of legal obligations places the employer 
in a position in which good business 
management demands a recognition of 
the principle that disability js ay 
economic loss and he can do Something 
to cut down disability, as happened 
under workmen’s compensation laws 
“then industry will transform this wel. 
fare activity into a productive activity 
in which the health of the individual wii 
be evaluated as a business asset and 
as such safeguarded and developed like 
any other business asset.” 

Mr. Wilson pointed out that one casy- 
alty company after another, formerly 
content to let the non-occupational djs- 
ability coverage be handled by a few 
eroup-writing companies, is now enter- 
ing the non-occupational disability field 
and whether these companies aid in the 
development of prevention and re. 
habilitation or merely provide a new 
source for premium payments and loans 
from surplus to pay losses above the 
expected maximum, will be determined 
by what industry will demand. 

“If industry wants nothing more than 
a facility to pay benefits under a welfare 
plan in the event of employe disability,” 
he continued, “then the road to Gov- 
ernment insurance and _ Government 
medicine and ultimate Government in- 
dustry is wide open in the form of the 
welfare state. Industry, under our way 
of life, cannot survive unless it creates 
wealth. The industry that prevents loss 
and builds health creates wealth. The 
creation of wealth, from which security 
flows, creates security. 


No Longer a Distinction 


“Under New York law then, if you 
admit the soundness of my _ reasoning 
that there is no longer a real distinction 
between occupational and _ non-occupa- 
tional disability, the job of industry is 
to attack disability, regardless of cause, 
as one overall problem. This would 
create an opportunity for casualty in- 
surance to provide a uniform disability 
insurance service.” 

Saying that the attack upon disability 
on the entire front, both occupational 
and non-occupational, requires that all 
the elements entering into the work ol 
preventing or of caring for disability be 
concentrated on the objective, Mr. 
Wilson presented his conclusions as fol- 
lows: 

“From a practical standpoint then, as 
I see it, there probably will be @ 
tendency to regroup insurance cover- 
ages which bear directly upon the em- 
ploye relationship to his job. Current 
workmen’s compensation stands alone a 
a business insurance form. Pensions, 
group life, and group disability imsur- 
ance are classed as employe welfare 
insurance. The classification that may 
develop would lift group disability ™- 
surance out of the employe welfare 
class and place it with workmen’s com- 
pensation as business insurance. 


Varies in Exposures 


“Thus, business insurance, embracing 
workmen’s compensation and group dis- 
ability insurance, would cover the et 
ploye during his active employment 
Pensions and group life insurance wow 
cover the employe who_ has complete 
his employment. One thing tending 
bring this about is the cost element 0 
the various forms of coverage. Us 
ability insurance, both occupationl an 
non-occupational, varies in its exposures 
and costs with wage rates and genera 
economic conditions. Group life and pet 
sion insurance in exposures and cos 
tend to remain fixed. If this develops 
a great opportunity will be created 10! 
the casualty insurance business. HOW 
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servic I ars 
bg et collective bargaining agree- 


ments under group insurance are point- 
‘ao in the direction of this new grouping 
of coverage. In an increasing number of 
situations, group insurance coy rs estab- 
lished as a result of collective ei omar 
are requiring that if the weekly benefit 
under the group insurance plan is great- 
er that the weekly benefit provided by 
workmen’s compensation insurance, the 
difference will be paid by the group in- 
surance plan in workmen's compensation 
cases. Thus, if the group insurance bene- 
fits provide for first day coverage for 
accidents, all workmen’s compensation 
cases resulting in disability are swept 
into the plan from the first day of dis- 
ability even though the compensation 
laws provide for a week’s waiting period. 
“This precedent for breaking down the 
boundaries between occupational and 
non-occupational coverage has received 
indirect sanction in law, under the 
California act which specifies that if 
the amount provided by the unemploy- 
ment compensation disability law for a 
disability is greater than the amount 
provided by workmen’s compensation, 
the difference will be paid out of the 
disability fund. If this trend continues, 
there can be no doubt that workmen’s 
compensation will be affected. More im- 
portant, however, is the basic philoso- 
phy from which this practice stems, 
namely that there is no difference in the 
economic situation of a disabled employe 
whether the cause is occupational or 
non-occupational. 


Uniform Policy Needed 


“With respect to the handling of 
claims, the need for uniform policy is 
apparent. Aside from the fact that 
good claims handling means something 
more than the mere determination of 
liability and the preparation and de- 
livery of a benefit check, the establish- 
ment of regulatory authority by the law 
introduces a third party into the picture. 
While we hope that under the New York 
disability law the need for hearings and 
appeals to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board can be held to a minimum by 
good administration, there will inevitably 
be such hearings and appeals. It seems 
to be desirable that in the handling of 
cases before the board, there should be 
uniformity in philosophy and method 
whether the case is occupational or non- 
occupational, 

“The term ‘claim control’ has an odious 
meaning to many people. To them it 
connotes the practice of denying liability 
under farfetched, legalistic interpreta- 
tions placed upon policy provisions, in 
the hope of saving a few dollars in 
claim payments. As long as non-occupa- 
tional disability constituted a matter of 
employe welfare, claim payments were 
subject to very broad interpretations. 
Under the New York disability law, it 
becomes important that the extent of the 
liability be accurately determined. The 
need for skilled claims service is thereby 
Increased, 

: Finally, there is the question of rates 
nd rating. Rates under workmen’s com- 
Pensation are regulated, Currently rates 
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H. V. Gardner, left, director for Owens-Illinois Glass Corp., is shown the display 
of industrial accident causes and hazards at the loss prevention exhibit of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. at the National Safety Congress in Chicago last week, 
by Donald G. Vaughan, manager of the Aetna’s engineering and inspection de- 


partment. 


The display of industrial accident causes and hazards sponsored by the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., at the National Safety Congress at Chicago which closed 
October 28, attracted widespread attention among the hundreds of safety engineers 


attending the five-day meeting. 


All material for the 30-foot exhibit was drawn from the personal experience 
of the company’s safety engineers in their daily work to make industrial plants 
safer places in which to work. The exhibit particularly stressed the value of safe 


working habits. 


In addition to the loss prevention exhibit, which depicted the technical en- 
gineering services and educational aids available for plant safety programs, a 
portable motion picture unit showed the company’s new home safety film and the 
Driverometer, a testing device which measures a motorist’s reaction time, was in 


operation. 





pensation are quite reliably fixed to a 
60% loss ratio by a very elaborate and 
comprehensive statistical system, dis- 
ability rates, not supported by such a 
system, are producing average loss ratios 
considerably higher than 60% and not 
as accurately predictable. Expected loss 
ratios are now quite generally aimed at 
a 65% to 70% level. Under compulsory 
laws, rates have been reduced by any- 
where from 5% to 15%. It is quite pos- 
sible then that with the unknown 
element of assessments under the New 
York law for disabled unemployed, ex- 
pected loss ratios will move into the 
area of 75% to 80%. With the margin 
between the loading for expense and 
the expected losses thus reduced, the 
need for very careful underwriting be- 
comes apparent. 

“If the bargaining for ever-lower re- 
tentions continues to be the item of 
primary importance in selecting an in- 
surance carrier, without regard to needed 
services in meeting the overall prob- 
lem of disability, the margins of expense 
loadings necessary to conduct the re- 
search and services essential in solving 
the problem of disability will not be 
available. The result will be inferior in- 
surance service and ever-increasing loss 
ratio with rates that will call for pre- 
mium in amounts many times the cost 
of an ounce of prevention. 


Need Not Run to Government 
“Shall you then place your disability 
insurance and your workmen’s com- 
pensation with the same carrier? The 
decision is yours to make. My one hope 





is that my reasonings and analysis of 
the issues involved are correctly in- 
terpreted with respect to the future of 
our way of life. Personally, I cannot 
believe that the American people need 
to be a weak, disease ridden, unproduc- 
tive race, running to Government fi- 
nanced doctors for relief from every 
pain, and to Government social agency 
for relief for every economic stress. On 
the other hand, a lot of physical pain 
and disease need never to have hap- 
pened. 

“If industry, through its latent power 
to create wealth, can corral the forces 
which are now available to prevent much 
useless disease, physical pain, and eco- 
nomic waste by the application of pre- 
ventive and rehabilitative’ measures to 
the employe in his job, medical progress 
and management skills will solve this 
problem of employe disability. Then 
Government can again devote its time to 
its fundamental purpose of fostering and 
creating opportunity for its citizens who, 
by application of their own energies can 
earn the right to live and breathe and 
enjoy the freedom which is the true 
heritage under a system of private en- 
terprise.” 





CONFERENCE DIRECTORY OUT 

The Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference has issued its 1949-1950 di- 
rectory. It contains a list of officers, 
executive committee and executive staff 
and all company members with the com- 
pany officers and corresponding officers 
to the conference. 


Combs Addresses D. C. 
Agents’ Organization 


CITES BIG CLAIM VERDICTS 





Warns Agents Against Restricted Cover- 
age; Says Incomplete Insurance Is 
High at Any Price 





Insurance underwriting is a full - time 
profession, and there is no room in the 
insurance business for the part-time or 
amateur insurance agent, or for coverage 


obtained through mail order or other 
long-distance negotiation, Hugh  D. 
Combs, executive vice president of 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
in charge of claims, declared last week. 

He told the luncheon meeting of the 
District of Columbia Association of In- 
surance Agents that, although there has 
never been a time when greater oppor- 
tunities existed for the insurance agent, 
rapidly changing laws and statutes re- 
quire him more than ever before to 
keep abreast of the times by continuous 
study. 

“The agent must know how and what 
to sell to fit the needs of the individual 
purchaser,” Combs declared. 


Warns Against Restricted Coverage 


Citing the comprehensive policy devel- 
oped in recent years to cover the broad- 
ened basis of “negligence,” Mr. Combs 
warned the DCAIA members not to sell 
policies with restricted coverage merely 
to curtail the cost to the client. 


“Clients need complete coverage be- 
cause claims verdicts are large and are 
getting larger,’ Mr. Combs _ stated. 
Many states have increased the amounts 
allowable in death cases, as well as the 
causes for allowable recovery, he added. 

“Five and ten’s are no longer ade- 

quate,” he said. “Bad or incomplete 
insurance is not cheap at any price. 
Write as much coverage in amounts that 
will be consistent with the client’s finan- 
cial ability.” 
__The agent may help to avoid lawsuits 
if he knows his coverage and makes 
known to his client the complete details 
of any policy, Mr. Combs said. “Tell the 
insured what he has bought, but, more 
important, tell him what he has not 
bought; and, if possible, tell him he can 
buy it and explain how he can do it,” 
Mr. Combs concluded. 





AWARD PRESENTED BY FALVEY 





Massachusetts Wins Superior Award for 
High School Driver Training; 
Other Awards to States 


Wallace Falvey, president, Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Insurance Co., chair- 
man of the advisory committee of the 
accident prevention department of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, presented Governor Paul L. 
Dever of Massachusetts with a bronze 
plaque, honoring the state for progress 
in safe driving instruction in its high 
schools during the past year, October 21. 
Presentation was made at a luncheon of 
the convention of the American Truck- 
ing Associations. 

Two other states, South Carolina and 
Michigan, were presented with meri- 
torious awards by the association last 
week. Governor J. Strom Thurmond ac- 
cepted South Carolina’s award and Gov- 
ernor G. Mennen Williams accepted 
Michigan’s award. Both presentations 
were made by Thomas N. Boate, public 
safety director of the accident preven- 
tion department of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies. 

On October 22, a superior award 
plaque was presented to Governor Oscar 
Rennebohm of Wisconsin at the Gov- 
ernor’s offices in Madison. Presentation 
was made by Emerson Westwick, mid- 
western field representative of the asso- 
ciation. 

On October 27, the Arizona superior 
award plaque was presented to Governor 
Dan E. Garvey by Perry Taft, manager 
of the Association’s West Coast office. 
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Massachusetts Denies 
Compensation Increase 

COMPANIES WANT 30% RAISE 

Department Suggests General Rate 


Revision; Benefits Sizably Boosted 
by 1949 Legislature 








The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment has rejected the workmen’s com- 
pensation writing companies’ filing for 
a 30.1% across-the-board increase in 
rates to meet the 1949 boosts in bene- 
fits. In turning down the request, first 
Deputy Commissioner Edmund S. Cogs- 
well, who made the decision, said: 

“The evidence produced at the hear- 
ing shows that some increases in rates 
will be necessary to meet the cost of 
the law amendments increasing the ben- 
efits but an analysis of the material sub- 
mitted, particularly the experience for 
policy year 1947, shows that the present 
rates are high enough to allow time for 
further study and to have a careful and 
accurate rate revision made, taking into 
account all factors. The need for an 
increase in rates is not so dire as to 
make speed more important than ac- 
curacy.” 

Will Increase Losses 32.3% 

It is estimated that the benefit boosts 
adopted by the 1949 legislature will in- 
crease losses 32.3%. All of the increases 
went into effect between August and 
October. 

The Massachusetts Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Rating & Inspection Bureau 
has not announced any intention of ap- 
pealing the adverse decision but it made 
formal request of Mr. Cogswell to re- 
consider his decision. 

The Deputy Commissioner, in his de- 
cision, questioned factors accounting for 
only part of the proposed 30.1% in- 
crease, notably the 6% factor for the 
new disfigurement benefits which are to 
be paid in addition to regular disability 
benefits. He also expressed doubt about 
loss reserves for 1947 and said the De- 
partment is checking them. The bureau’s 
6% figure for disfigurement payments 
was based on experience in South Caro- 
lina, said to be the only state with a 
provision comparable to the new one in 
Massachusetts. Mr. Cogswell noted that 
the Industrial Accident Board has some 
discretion in setting the amounts of 
these benefits and he suggested that 
the bureau should await the board’s 
rules and regulations on this subject. 

Calls for General Revision 

Calling for the general revision in- 
stead of the flat increase, Mr. Cogswell’s 
decision said: 

“I believe that consideration should 
be given to whether it would not be 
fairer, and more in compliance with the 
statute, if the rate changes were made 
by a general revision of rates for all 
classifications rather than by a flat per- 
centage increase, applied to the present 
rate for every classification, regardless 
of its recent experience. 

“As would be expected, the experi- 
ence of certain classifications has shown 
quite favorably in recent years, and for 
these classifications not as much in- 
crease is needed. On the other hand, 
of course, there are some classifications 
where the experience has not been 
favorable. Efforts should be made to 
have the rates fit the hazards, condi- 
tions and recent experience of the dif- 
ferent classifications as fairly and equi- 
tably as possible.” 


Betz Will Address Ohio 
Casualty & Surety Club 


Howard Betz of Cincinnati, safety en- 
gineer for the American-Associated In- 
surance Cos., will address the Casualty 
& Surety Field Club of Ohio, at its meet- 
ing at the Athletic Club in Columbus on 
the evening of November 7. 

Officers of the club for the year are 
W. D. Sims, Buckeye Union Casualty, 
president; H. B. Liles, Trinity Univer- 
sal, vice president; L. H. Koch, Hoosier 
Casualty, secretary, and D. J. Sandman, 
American-Associated Cos., treasurer. 





DON BIEWERT IN NEW POST 





Becomes Casualty Manager of Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Chicago; 
Was With A. F. Shaw & Co. 


Don J. Bierwert has been named cas- 
ualty department manager by Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Chicago 
agency. He succeeds the late Edgar C. 
Pedderson. 

Mr. Bierwert has been in charge 
the casualty and surety department of 
A. F. Shaw & Co. in Chicago for 20 
years. In addition he handled Lloyd's 
business in regard to casualty lines. Mr. 
Bierwert attended law school for three 
years and secured his basic training with 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., where he 
worked about 10 years in the casualty 
department handling direct business and 
brokerage accounts. 

Mr. Bierwert is secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Lloyd’s Brokers and treasurer 
of the Surplus Lines Brokers Association. 
During the period when the underwriters 
were obliged to file rates and forms and 
to create a manual, Mr. Bierwert served 
on five committees and was chairman of 
three. He was awarded a cup presented 
by the local newspaper for civic achieve- 
ment. 


DIVIDEND FOR AMERICAN RE. 

Directors of the American Re-Insur- 
ance Co. at their meeting held October 
26, declared a dividend of 30 cents per 
share, payable November 15, to stock- 
holders of record November 4. 
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JOINS FIRE ASSOCIATION 





Ernst Named Agency Superintendent in 
Charge of Casualty Underwriting; 
Was With Mather & Co. 


President Frank M. Thomas of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia an- 
nounces the appointment of Henry 
Ernst, Jr., as agency superintendent in 
charge of casualty underwriting. For the 
past four years, Mr. Ernst has been 
manager of the casualty and automobile 
departments of Mather & Co., Phila- 
delphia general agency. 

Mr. Ernst is a graduate of the 
Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He began his insurance 
career at the home office of the Fidelity 
& Casualty Co. in New York and after 
several years there, joined the home 
office underwriting department of the 
Globe Indemnity Co. He became chief 
underwriter of the Philadelphia office of 
that company before going with Mather 
& Co. 

While in New York, Mr. Efnst re- 
ceived his law degree from St. John’s 
University Law School and is at present 
a member of the New York State Bar. 
In 1946, he was awarded the CPCU 
designation of the American Institute 
for Property & Liability Underwriters 
and is currently president of the 
Philadelphia chapter of the Society of 
CPCU’s. He is also an instructor for 
the CPCU evening courses at the 
Wharton School. 
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‘ Our country has attained its world leadership 
‘4 under a system of private enterprise. The de- 
sire to excel in business has produced the high 
standard of living which we enjoy. Private en- 
terprise or individual initiative, created the 
| 
| 
[ 
l 
| 
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engaged in private enterprise, the insurance agent 
or broker succeeds only to the extent that he 
serves his community well. General Accident 
and Potomac representatives take pride in their 
calling and have the enviable reputation of being 


leaders not only in the field of insurance but in 
their community activities. 
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Underwriting Report]; 
Issued by Conferene 


ALPORT IS COMMITTEE HEAD 





Up-to-Date A. & H. Report Is Compila 
tion of Diseases and Disabilities — 
Other Pertinent Data 





After two years in preparation an 
underwriting report has been complete 
by the underwriting committee of th 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con. 
ference and is ready for distribution to 
conference members and other a 
panies writing accident and health jp. 
surance. 

The underwriting report is an UD-to- 
date accident and health insurance com. 
pilation of diseases and disabilities wiy, 
a brief description and definition of each 
Included are the definition of the cop. 
dition and the method most companies 
use for obtaining full facts; the action 
that many companies take on gyh 
cases; and the substantial contents oj 
waivers which many companies haye 
found satisfactory to use. 

Alport, assistant — secretary 
Business Men’s Assurance Co, 4 
America, chairman of the underwriting 
committee under whose direction the 
report was written, pointed out that the 
discovery of new drugs and new method 
of medical treatment “will tend to elimi. 
nate certain diseases as impairments or 
at least effect cures that will make i 
possible for an individual’s illness to be 
lessened as to length of disability 
severity and remaining effects.” ; 

Members on the committe compiling 
the report are: J. M.- Wickman, North 
American Life & Casualty; R. A. Kuran, 
World Insurance; C. M. Barry, Ohio 
State Life; E. F. Brewer, Republic Na- 
tional Life; G. T. Delahunty, Alliance 
Life; E. B. Forsythe, Illinois Mutual 
Casualty; Cary Groton, Pacific Mutual 
Life; J. T. Helverson, Washington Na- 
tional; W. L. Kick, Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity; D. A. Long, Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident; J. J. McCuistion, 
Woodmen Accident; V. J. Nutt, National 
Travelers; C. D. Scott, Great American 
Reserve; E. O. Severin, American 
Hospital & Life; P. W. Stade, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty; H. N. Swanson, 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident; and 
T. J. Van Dorn, Occidental Life Insur- 
ance. 

The underwriting report is available to 
any company at $2.70 per copy. 





Cronin Slated for President 
Of A. & H. Club of N.Y. 


C. Michael Cronin of the Travelers 
80 John Street office is slated for elec 
tion as president of the Accident & 
Health Club of New York at its dinner 
meeting November 15 in Hotel Empire 
N. Y. Mr. Cronin heads the nominating 
committee’s slate which will be submit 
ted at that meeting by Henry 3 
Mitchell of the Equitable Society, who 
is chairman of that committee and 2 
past president. This year Mr. Cron 
has been third vice president. 

Charles W. Francis of Service Re 
view, Inc., is the choice for first vic 
president; Kenneth R. Thompson, Cer- 
tury Indemnity, for second vice pres 


dent, and Kenneth J. McDonald, Hatt | 


ford Accident & Indemnity, third vice 
president. Other proposed officers att 
Edward G. 


dent, secretary; Arnold 


secretary; Philip D. Cross, Phoenix I 


demnity, treasurer; Frederick E. Boe’ | 


Finneran, Preferred Acc | 
W. Danek: | 


werth, Mutual Benefit H. & A., assistat! | 





gi 


Metropolitan Life, assistant treasurel © 





NEALE AGENCY RANKS FIRST. 

George R. Neale’s Souhtern California 
Agency of the National Casualty 
ranked first, of all the company’s agé™ 
cies in the July-August months in 4 
plication production and new prem 
production. Arthur Nixon of the agen 
was first in new premium production 
and sixth in personal producers applica 
tion production. 
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J, B. Lambert Welcomed 
By Eastern A. & H. Men 


—ne 


TALKS AT THREE MEETINGS 


VP. of International A. & H. Assn. 
Urges More Stress on Agent Training 
and Supervision in Buyer’s Market 


John B. Lambert, CLU, of Cleveland, 
who is vice president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Accident & Health 
Underwriters and manager of Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident in his home 
city, received a rousing welcome from 

J) “ 
eastern A. & H. audiences during the 
past week. Mr. Lambert welcomed the 
opportunity of speaking on “Sales in 
Today's Market” before three gather- 
ings—the regional meeting October 28 
in Washington, D. C., sponsored by the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
A. & H. associations, and the luncheon 
meetings of the New York and Brooklyn 
associations. He also found time to con- 
fer with the officers and directors of the 
New Jersey Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters. 

Sounding the warning that the post- 
war “easy selling” days are over and 
that business will be harder to get in 
today’s market, Mr. Lambert said: “We 
must now spend more time in training 
and supervision of our present agents 
so as to fit them to meet the problems 
of the new buyer’s market. It will be a 
survival of the fittest.” The speaker was 
fearful that the agent turnover during 
the next few years will be heavy unless 
immediate attention is given to educa- 
tion by both A. & H. companies and 
agencies. 

However, Mr. Lambert expressed his 

. . Pp . 
confidence in the trained salesmen’s abil- 
ity to produce under new and healthier 
selling conditions. Admittedly they have 
a selfish desire to write more business 
but at the same time, the speaker de- 
clared, they are imbued with a sincere 
desire to give their clients honest and 
intelligent counsel on A. & H. needs. 

Qualities of Salesmen 

Further along the speaker paid tribute 
to salesmen as men of vision and char- 
acter who have the combined qualities 
of humbleness, patience, aggressiveness, 
alertness and honesty. To be successful 











To Hear Whittaker Nov. 21 


Edmund B. Whittaker, vice president 
of The Prudential, will be the speaker 
on the New York disability benefits law 
at an educational meeting Monday, No- 
vember 21 at 3 p.m. in the great hall of 
the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Liberty Street, under the aus- 
pices of the New York Association of 
A. & H. Underwriters. Assisting Mr. 
Whittaker in answering questions will 
be Frank E, Walsh, director of Group 
insurance relations of The Prudential. 

his important announcement was 
sng by DeWitt Stern, president of the 
New York association, at the luncheon 
Monday and created keen interest. Ad- 
Mission will be free for members but 
anticipating a sizable crowd of agents 
be brokers, admission for non-members 
will be $1 per person. Seating capacity 
of the great hall is 400. 
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ney Should also possess personality, 

the a thorough working knowledge of 

in Speen ns pride in the industry 
1€y make their liveli 

ambert said ir livelihood, Mr. 


ie also emphasized the need today 


for organized selling and time control 
and said: “Never leave your home in 
the morning without having had a men- 
tal bath to brush the cobwebs out of 
your mind and eyes.” Among other sug- 
gestions the speaker cautioned that “the 
day of trick sales approaches is out of 
the picture.” 
Slant on Socialized Medicine 


As to the trend toward socialized 
medicine Mr. Lambert declared that the 
A. & H. industry should have been more 
alert 10 or 15 years ago to the danger 
signs then on the horizon. “We should 
have decided at that time for long-range 
planning to enhance the attractiveness 
of private A. & H. and hospitalization 
insurance so as to defeat Federal or 
state encroachment. Now it seems that 
our sins of omission are catching up 
with us.” 

Finally, Mr. Lambert urged that A. & 
H. salesmen should start to plan and 
think now about what they want to be 
ten years hence. “Today you are the 
product of your thinking ten years ago,” 
he declared. 

DeWitt A. Stern, MDRT member who 





is Samuel D. Rosan, Continental Assur- 
ance general agent, who was recently 
elected to the executive committee of 
the New York association. Many of the 
A. & H. writing companies were repre- 
sented including the Travelers, Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident, Continental, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, Loyalty 
Group, Monarch Life, Massachusetts In- 
demnity, Paul Revere Life, Preferred 
Accident and United States Life. It 
was one of the best luncheon turnouts 
to date and indicative of the membership 
strides being made by the organization. 

Mr. Stern congratulated Arthur B. 
Horton, an agent in the Ralph K. Lin- 
dop agency of Monarch Life in New 
York, for meeting the requirements of 
the Leading Producers Round Table, the 
producer’s unit in the International As- 
sociation. “You are the first member 
of the New York association to qualify,” 
said Mr. Stern in presenting him with 
the membership certificate. 

It was good news when Mr. Stern 
announced that Phinehas N. Brown, 
Monarch Life, vice president of the 
association, is showing steady improve- 
: ment in the Manhattan Beach Veterans 
JOHN B. LAMBERT Hospital where he has been laid up 
for over six months. Exclaiming over 


heads the New York association, intro- the valiant fight Mr. Brown has made 
duced Mr. Lambert to a luncheon crowd to live, DeWitt Stern urged that “we 
of 50 which included a number of mil- should all help and encourage him by 


lion dollar life producers. Among them our letters and our visits.” 
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Childress Approves Cal. 
Minimum Standards Act 
ADDRESSES A. & H. MEETING 
R. S. Smith Elected President of State 


Association; McConnell and Downey 
Speak on Program 








The feature of the 19th annual con- 
vention of the California State Associa- 
tion of Accident & Health Managers 
Clubs, held at Los Angeles, October 
28 was the address on “New California 
Minimum Standards Accident and Sick- 
ness Law,” by Henry Childress, associate 
counsel, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., who held that the new law is a 
forward step in the protection of the 
A. & H. business and that other states 
are likely to follow the precedent. 

Close second to his address was that 
of H. Britton McConnell, vice president 
and general counsel, Unity Mutual Life 
& Accident Insurance Co., on “The Ef- 
fect of Socialized Insurance on Private 
Enterprise.” His address left this mes- 
sage with those attending the conven- 
tion: “The effect of socialized insurance 
on private enterprise is to undermine 


and destroy the foundation of our 
society and our economy. It is not too 
late to recognize and to stop this 


process.” 


Smith Elected President 


Officers for the coming year, elected 
at the business meeting are: president, 
Robert S. Smith, Washington National 
Insurance Co.; vice president, W. L. 
Hardy, West Coast Life Insurance Co.; 
secretary-treasurer, David S. Broven, 
Mutual Benefit Accident & Health As- 
sociation. All are from San Francisco, 
and the 1950 convention will be held 
there. 

Walter E. Mast and Wm. E. Lebby of 
Los Angeles and Jay Goldstein and Ray 
Farquhar of San Francisco were named 
a committee to consider a _ resolution 
adopted by the San Francisco Club rela- 
tive to opposition to state insurance. 

Wm. E. Lebby and G. V. Chandler of 
San Francisco were named publicity 
chairmen for the state association in 
Southern and Northern California, re- 
spectively. 

Discussion was had over the subject of 
cooperation with other associations on 
health plans, and President Olsen named 
Messrs. Stephen Selbey, John Casanave 
and Myer of San Francisco and Byron 
D. Williams of Los Angeles, with power 
to name his associates, as a committee 
to study the subject. 

Says Law Will Have Salutary Effect 

In his talk, Mr. Childress said he does 
not consider the new California as a 
true minimum standards measure. He 
said State Departments all over the coun- 
try long have advocated closer supervi- 
sion over accident and health insurance 
and Insurance Commissioner Wallace K. 
Downey became a crusader for proper 
regulation of the business. Mr. Childress 
took the position that the law will have 
a salutary effect on the business as a 
whole and that it prohibits only those 
things which are bad for the business. 
He said that all of the things Commis- 
sioner Downey had found objectionable 
in former proposals were eliminated in 
the new law. 

Mr. Childress said that the new law 
really is self executing and is a step for- 
ward in the accident and health busi- 
ness and that the abuses complained 
of would have led to its destruction. 

At the luncheon session, Ralph Rey- 
nolds of the insurance department of the 
Automobile Club spoke. Commissioner 
Downey opened the afternoon session 
talking on “Fieldmen’s Responsibility to 
the Public.” The Commissioner said that 
the new minimum standards law is wise 
legislation. 

James J. Delaney, assistant vice 
president, Bank of America, spoke on 
“California Futures” and Charles Wilbur, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., talked on 
“Why Should We Sell Accident Insur- 
ance?” Mr. McConnell was the closing 
speaker. 


PLAN UNDERWRITING FORUM 





H. & A. Conference to Conduct Ques- 
tions and Problems Round Table 
at Chicago, November 9 


Accident and health insurance under- 
writing in all its phases will receive the 
attention of nearly 150 underwriting ex- 
ecutives at the underwriting forum 
sponsored by the underwriting commit- 
tee of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, November 9. 

Committee Chairman D. B. Alport, as- 
sistant secretary, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company, will lead off the program 
with a report of the recent work of 
his committee. The underwriting prob- 
lems contained in writing polio insur- 
ance will be discussed by Cc. D. Scott, 
vice president, Great American Reserve 
Insurance Co., and J. M. Wickman, 
secretary, North American Life & Casu- 
alty Co., will review underwriting forms, 
policy issue, methods and costs. . 

A “questions and problems” session 
will discuss in round table fashion more 
that 20 particular problems which have 
been submitted in advance by members 
of the conference. Included are ques- 
tions on hospitalization insurance un- 
derwriting problems, specific disease and 
illness problems, and discussions on ac- 
cepting impaired risks. 

The popular “class clinic,” in which out 
of the ordinary underwriting problems 
are presented and the probable under- 
writing solution discussed, will be held 
again this year. More than 20 such cases 
have been presented to the committee 
for discussion. 

Co-chairmen of the meeting 
Messrs. Wickman and Scott. 
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Added Duties for North American Acci- 
dent Vice President; W. G. Manzel- 
mann Heads Franchise Dept. 


George F. Manzelmann, president of 
North American Accident of Chicago, 
announces the appointment of S. Robert 
Rauwolf, vice president, as agency direc- 
tor of the company. Mr. Rauwolf has 
been closely associated with Mr. Manzel- 
mann during the past 25 years in the 
agency development work of the com- 
pany. 

His many duties as president make it 
impossible for Mr. Manzelmann to con- 
tinue the agency directorship. Mr. Rau- 
wolf brings to his new post a sound 
understanding of the agents’ problems. 
His entire business experience, devoted 
tothe North American Accident, fits him 
for his new responsibilities. He has been 
active in the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference and in the American 
Life Convention. Elected to the vice 
presidency of his company in July, 1947 
in the field of public relations and adver- 
tising, Mr. Rauwolf now assumes new 
responsibilities as director of the agency 
force. 

Another appointment announced by 
the company is that of William G. 
Manzelmann as manager of North Amer- 
ica’s franchise department, a division of 
the agency department. The company 
feels that his experience in meeting the 
problems of Group and franchise under- 
writing have helped in the successful op- 
eration of its franchise department which 
now accounts for a substantial portion 
of North American’s premium volume. 


Williams Succeeds Howland 
On Hospital Committee 


James R. Williams, director of pub- 
licity for the Accident & Health Under- 
writers Conference, has been appointed 
chairman of the hospital insurance com- 
mittee of the International Association 
of Accident & Health Underwriters. 

This appointment was made by Presi- 
dent Charles B. Stumpf to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
3illedward Howland. Mr. Williams has 
spent considerable time working with 
Mr. Howland in the development of a 
“hospital admissions plan,” and_ is, 
therefore, well qualified to assume the 
responsibilities of this assignment. 





Cont’] Casualty Starts 
Better Health Campaign 


J.M.SMITH EXPLAINS OBJECTIVE 
Aim Is to Fullew Us Polio Insurance 
Sales by Practical Demonstration of 
Complete A. & H. Protection 





A new “better health” sales program 
has just been announced by the Conti- 
nental Casualty as an extension of its 
polio insurance sales campaign of last 
summer. 

The new program will feature “better 
health” insurance for every practical 


ALTH 





need, including accident, sickness and 
hospital-surgical-medical coverage. Aim 
of the nationwide campaign is to enable 
agents to sustain the favorable public 
relations resulting from the recent his- 
tory-making sale of Continental’s two- 
year polio coverage. 

J. M. Smith, vice president and chief 
officer of Continental’s accident and 
health department, stressed this week 
the public service features of the “bet- 
ter health” program. “In adding nearly 
a million new policyholders during our 
polio insurance drive,” said Mr. Smith, 
“our agents have become still more 
aware of the great public need that 
exists for broader disability coverage of 
all types. Adequate disability protec- 
tion must include programmed coverage 
for every important A. & H. need. That 
is what we mean by ‘better health’ in- 
surance. Our agency force views our 
new program as the fulfillment of the 
obligation they assumed with the sale 
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of nearly $7,000,000 worth of polio in. 
surance.” 

The “better health” campaign will in. 
volve full use of Continental’s “Depart. 
ment Store of A. & H. and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance,” Mr. Smith added. 

Merchandising aids to implement the 
new program will include packaged 
plans of family, individual and_ grow 
“better health” protection featuring pro- 
grammed coverages for all essential 
needs. Special advertising and promo- 
tional materials will follow through on 
the “better health” theme. 

-An attractive emblem, carrying the 
message “Continental’s Better Health 
Insurance,” appears on all promotional 
materials to be used in the campaign. 
It is illustrated on this page. 
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Scene Around William Street: (Items 
concerning the Great and the Near Great 
seen hereabouts) Henry (Security of 
New Haven’s inland marine wizard) 
Eisenreich, scurrying along Fulton 
Street, just as though there was a nice 
juicy line waiting for him at his destina- 
tion. William L. (Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity A. & H. manager) Kick, telling 
a friend he had better latch on to some 
disability business while the latching 
was good. H. G. (Prudential’s Down- 
town Agency) Henderson, leaving 40 
Wall Street at 10 o’clock one evening 
two weeks ago. When asked “How 
Come,” Hendy said, “We had an agency 
meeting tonight because we just haven't 
the time during the day for it. Jack 
J. (New Jersey insurance broker) Coady, 
says: “There’s nothing I enjoy more 
than a good chess game, provided that 
I win.” 

a ae 


We like the story about Colonel 
Stoopnagel being asked: “If A is a suc- 
cess in life, the formula is: A equals X 
plus Y plus Z: X being work and Y 
being play and Z being keeping your 
mouth shut.” The colonel said: “There’s 
only one person who talks like that, and 
that’s Einstein.” 

* * * 


_One of our friends who never has 
time for lunch, but who is forever on 
the run and grabs a “quickie” prac- 
tically every day, says: “If all New 
Yorkers with bad table manners could 
be seated at one long table, they would 
reach” (Cafe de Wheatcakes, please 
note). 





A letter comes in from Ralph T. 
(Curtis School of Cataleptic Terpsi- 
chore) Curtis saying that he had writ- 
ten a note by hand to his plant fore- 
man and the note was returned with 
this comment: “It took us so long to 
decipher your hieroglyphics, it would be 
cheaper in future for you just to tel 
me what you want.” 

a ae 
“If there’s anything we can’t stand, 
“can’t stands” our friend Dr. Wesley 
(Provident Mutual’s H. O. Business 
Consultant) Gadd, “it’s two people talk- 
ing while we’re interrupting.” 
a a 


Charles C. (London Life of Canada) 
Johnson sent us a clipping, not too long 
ago, concerning the zoology professor a 
the University of Nebraska who makes 
a hobby of collecting pictures of noses. 
This professor points out that there are 
eight basic kinds of noses and these are 
as follows: 

“The nose that is followed by, tt 
owner; the nose that is not poked into 
other people’s business; the nose thet 
isn’t kept too close to the grindstone; 





the nose that isn’t altogether as plait 
as the one on a man’s face; the nost 
that isn’t being paid through; the nose 
that isn’t cut off to spite a face; the 
nose that isn’t turned up at anything, 
and the nose that isn’t looking dow 
at anyone.” :* *£ * 

George Horace Lorimer of Saturday 
Evening Post fame once said: “It 
good to have money and the things that 
money can buy, but it’s good, too, © 
check up once in a while and make 
sure you haven’t lost any of the things 
money can’t buy.” 


—MERVIN L. LANE 
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